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of Human Interest Stories 


By Helen MacGill Hughes 


Miss Hughes, a member of the staff of the De- 
partment of Sociology, McGill University, Mon- 
treal, wrote her doctoral thesis on “The Human 
Interest Story: A Study of Popular Literature” 
under Professor Robert Park, University of 
Chicago, in 1936. 


T ARE human interest 
stories? 

Most newspaper men, asked this 
question, will answer by citing ex- 
amples. They ordinarily assume that 
the news events that make “good” 
human interest stories are those pos- 
sessing some intrinsic property lack- 
ing in other events. But Julian 
Ralph, whose human interest stories 
in the old New York Sun are fa- 
mous in the craft, was said to be 
able to write 500 words about a 
cobblestone and make it interesting. 

Cobblestones, of course, are hard- 
ly cited as “natural” human inter- 
est material. The events that yield 
“good” stories are precisely those 
that have yielded “good” ones in 
the past and have become tradi- 
tional. There was a time when none 


was considered suitable newspaper 
copy: each made its debut at one 
time or another as an unremarked 
event in the history of the American 
newspaper. Each of these precursors, 
as it appeared, helped to define 
more clearly the qualities of a 
“good” human interest story. 
Probably no story of 100 years 
ago was as widely read as those 
of the now-famous Moon Hoax. 
This was a series of faked “scien- 
tific” stories run by Benjamin Day 
in 1835 in his penny paper, the 
New York Sun. They set forth the 
“Great Astonomical Discoveries, 
lately made by Sir John Herschell 
at the Cape of Good Hope.” Public 
excitement was intense when the 


crowning revelation appeared—a de- 
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scription of winged creatures, “scien- 
tifically denominated  vespertilio 
homo, or man-bat,” that inhabited 
the moon. Technical jargon gave the 
“discoveries” an air of authenticity, 
and when the excited readers learned 
“these are doubtless innocent and 
happy creatures . . . notwithstanding 
some of their amusements would but 
ill comport with our terrestial no- 
tions of decorum,” they took it for 
the inhuman and tantalizing re- 
straint of the man of science, and 
were doubly convinced. 

This extraordinary story brought 
to the little penny paper readers by 
hundreds from a quarter it never 
hoped to invade. A few of the sober 
sixpenny dailies reprinted it for the 
benefit of their readers who, they 
hoped, did not buy the Sun, but the 
great general interest in it made 
Day’s four-page journal more widely 
read than any newspaper in the 
world. This was something new. 
The conventional high-priced papers 
and the penny press— the former 
running news of business and poli- 
tics for the educated, the latter po- 
lice-court anecdotes and town gos- 
sip for “artizans and mechanics” 
— reflected the divergent interests 
of the two bodies of readers. They 
had not been in actual competition 
till now. But the Moon Hoax showed 
that what enthralls the plain man 
will also interest the sophisticate; it 
was probably the first news-story to 
win an audience so widely inclusive. 
And its success suggested that the 
common and familiar curiosities and 
natural wonders of everyday life, 
which all people speculate upon from 
childhood, furnish one type of news 
that catches everyone’s imagination. 

The Moon Hoax, at the same 
time, represents the new use of the 


newspaper to entertain. At a time 
when the public prints concentrated 
upon news of urgent public matters, 
it was a novelty for a newspaper to 
refuse advertising and enlarge its 
format just for a fanciful tale. But 
whenever a reader asked his friends, 
“Did you see that in the Sun this 
morning?” he advertised the paper, 
and so, because it was profitable, 
editors began to seek out news that 
would make pleasant pastime read- 
ing. 

Once the amusement of the read- 
ers, not their enlightenment, had be- 
come a newspaper’s aim, events 
were judged not on their public im- 
portance, but on their potentialities 
as stories. In the office of the Sun, 
Day’s police court reporter, Wisner, 
covered routine cases perfunctorily; 
but he “wrote up” with some striv- 
ing for effect the trials that he saw 
would make unusually amusing or 
pathetic narratives. He was the first 
reporter to “go after the good ones” 
consciously. Years later Charles 
Dana, the Sun’s most famous editor, 
gave to such items the name human 
interest stories. 

Established, as Edgar Allan Poe 
wrote,’ by the success of the Moon 
story, the penny press enlarged its 
news coverage, carrying “the human 
interest touch” to new types of 


story. 


HE MASS PAPERS were the 

only ones to tell people what 
they really wanted to know about 
crime. Because of the historical ac- 
cident that it was the first notable 
murder after James Gordon Ben- 
nett set up the second penny daily 
in New York, the Robinson-Jewett 


1 1 Stedman, E. C., 
“Works of Edgar allen Poe vi p. “ite. 
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trial of 1836 was the first to become 
a public circus in the modern man- 
ner. The respectable sixpenny papers 
covered it in the formal way conven- 
tional in reporting crime. But Ben- 
nett, exploiting the customary privi- 
lege granted editors because they 
were “in the public business,” came, 
saw all—and then abandoned the 
réle of responsible editor for that of 
chattering gossip. The victim was a 
courtesan in New York’s most ex- 
pensive house of vice and Bennett 
made the murder the occasion for 
describing the wicked elegance of the 
place, revealing to thrilled outsiders 
a life known hitherto only to the 
demi-monde and its wealthy pa- 
trons.’ The popularity of Bennett’s 
Herald was as natural as that of a 
talkative sheriff or coroner. The 
murder was, of course, the topic of 
the day; men told and retold it to 
one another and, when they found 
the Herald knew more than any of 
them, they hastened to buy it. 
What the readers enjoyed most 
about Bennett’s story was the sense 
he gave them of participating imme- 
diately in the affair. He accom- 
plished it by direct discourse and the 


interview. Here was the inception of | 


the tendency so marked in today’s 
journalism for so much copy, 
whether by the use of personal doc- 
uments, interviews or ghost-writing, 
to approximate confessions. For the 
more completely a story is told in 
terms of private passions and ambi- 
tions — that is, the more events are 
humanized — the more imaginable 
and hence the more interesting do 
they become. The revolutionary 
thing that Bennett did was to use 
the murder as an excuse to tell as 
much as possible of the private lives 


2 New York Herald, issues of April, 1836. 


of the participants. The career of a 
living and contemporary murderer 
and his victim, written so that 
everyone could enjoy it, was a thrill- 
ing innovation.’ In this story Ben- 
nett pioneered the procedure, com- 
mon now to all American news- 
papers, which Whitelaw Reid de- 
scribed as “taking the roof off every 
man’s house.” The new technique 
persisted because it attracted read- 
ers. 


AVING DISCOVERED the 
plain man’s taste for “personal 
stuff,” the popular press used every 
sort of event — betrothal, bereave- 
ment, divorce, suicide —as the en- 
trée to private, personal life, obscure 
or famous. Through their being made 
compellingly interesting, these stories 
reached thousands of readers and 
acquired an adventitious notoriety 
out of proportion to their public 
importance. This circumstance made 
the Charlie Ross kidnaping famous 
in 1874. An unsolved mystery which 
for years kept cropping up in the 
news,‘ it established the tradition 
that the Story of the Lost Child is 
pre-eminently good copy. Julian 
Ralph wrote a famous feature on 
the fate of foundlings; Edwin Hill’s 
story, “A Little Child in the Dark,” 
and David Graham Phillips’ report 
on the child found in the Catskills, 
Ni 
and Times” of some statesman, soldier or 
literary man. It was not within the orbit 
of readers of the : press. The more 
eventful careers desperadoes and low 
characters were not then the subject of 
literary work, and dime novels did not 
bring them into ular literature until 
the time of the Civil War. 

*For a full account, see Edward H. 
Smith, “Mysteries of the Missing’ (New 
York: The Dial Press, 1927), chapter one. 
A sample of the story’s recurrence is a 


front page item in the New York Tribune, 
March 29, 1909: “Thinks He’s Charlie 


Ross; Brakeman Advances Solution of Old 
Germantown Mystery.” 


all printed in the Sun, are classics of 
newspaper literature. Newspapermen 
called the Lindbergh case the great- 
est human interest story of the 
decade, because, having a newspaper 
acquaintance with the parents al- 
ready, readers followed the tragedy 
with the same eagerness with which 
they talk of the affairs of their own 
friends. The fundamental appeal of 
domestic affliction was summed up 
in an order given by Emile Gauv- 
reau, managing editor of the tabloid 
New York Graphic, to his city edi- 
tor: “We got to have some mother’s 
tears. Everybody’s got a mother, 
you know.” The popular newspaper 
focuses on those things that every- 
one understands, or can be made to 
understand through the reporter’s 
intuition and imagination. 


TRAINED JOUR- 
NALIST,” wrote Will Irwin, 
“understands that no minor story 
succeeds better than a story about 
an animal, such as the dog who res- 
cued his master from fire or drown- 
ing.” Again led by the Sun, which 
carried little items about animals 
every day, the newspapers began to 
exploit any incident in the news that 
served to make more striking the 
similarity, and hence the contrast, 
between man and beast. The coun- 
try press, in particular, cultivates 
animal stories, for it is not free to 
turn local human life into stories to 
make the readers laugh or cry. Out- 
standing successes, like the one be- 
low, seem to be enjoyed because 
they embody a comment on some 
common human quality. 
5“The Rise and Fall of a Tabloid,” 


> Mercury, July, 1984, pp. 306- 


¢“The American Newspaper,” Collier’s, 
March 18, 1911, p. 17. 
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An old family horse, belonging 
to the Marcks Brothers of Lake- 
side, and raised by them from a 
colt on their ranch above El 
Capitan, died last week. Last year 
he was turned out to green pas- 
tures, his twenty-five years of in- 
timate and dependable service 
ended. Weeks on end the old fel- 
low roamed where he pleased and 
was seldom seen. 

Last Thursday Walter Marcks 
saw the old horse making his way 
slowly up the road. The animal 
came directly to him, where he 
was working behind the house. It 
seemed lonesome for the human 
companionship it had enjoyed 
during a long life. “Old Bill” 
craned his neck at the touch of 
Mr. Marcks’ stroking hand. 

A slight shudder and then Old 
Bill sank to the ground.’ 


It is true of all these news stories 
that they are never new; they are 
variations on an old theme. The 
plots have already had a long life in 
folklore and literature; they are so 
familiar that even papers like the 
tabloids, written for people who read 
no books, invoke legendary names 
like Casanova, Lochinvar and Cin- 
derella as an economical yet preg- 
nant way of conveying a situation.* 
If Life is reminiscent of Art it is be- 
cause both are preoccupied with the 
same dilemmas. 

Being recurrent, the plots are lim- 
ited in number.’ Human experience, 
pangs 1608 priee to the best news. 


Tr co) ndent, and written by J. W. 


eiterson of the El Cajon Valley —— 


” 
on, 


(Calif.). See Time, July 29, 1985, 
8R. B. Sullivan: “The Classy 
Esquire, December, 1986, p. 94. 
Gozzi, the Italian playwright, said 
there are thirty-six possible plots, but 
Goethe and Schiller could not find so 
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though varied, is endlessly dupli- 
cated, and an individual’s unique 
career is a type when numbers of 
people are considered. And so, para- 
doxically, these stories that always 
make the front page are common as 
events. They revolve about family 
life and sudden changes in fortune 
and position, things that all men 
meet in the course of their own lives 
or learn about by perceiving the ex- 
perience in others.” And when it is 
an extraordinary coincidence or an 
exceptional event like murder, the 
story portrays a situation that finds 
all men just human beings, subject 
to the same sensations. 

Human interest, as judged from 
the types of stories, is the interest 
in the common fortunes, fears and 
fates of mankind, appearing in a 
new expression. The human aspect 
of these common events is their pri- 


many. It is said there are nine jokes. 
When the author of “The Cohens and the 

Kelley’s’”’— a play whose resemblance to 
“Abie’s Irish Rose,” is unmistakable — was 
threatened with a suit for plagiarism, the 
defense was that the ttern came from 
“Romeo and Juliet.” In another oe of 
popular entertainment, a writer for the 
“pulps” confessed that he had for years 
drawn plots from the Bible, modernized 
them and sold them to the sex magazines. 
—Marcus Duffield, “The Pulps,” Vanity 
Fair, June, 1988, p. 27. 

10 Many newspapermen — human 4 
terest to emotion. 
lating it to say: “It 
summed up in... Life and Death . Desire 
for Amusement, Curiosity, Ambition and 
platy. Wealth and Poverty, Religious 

nerosity and Stinginess, Honesty 
and Dishonesty, Heroism and Fear... . 
A triple classification is based on the 
themes of money, love and religion.”’— 
“What's the (Chicago: Covici Pas- 
chal, p. 5. 

G. W. Johnson answers the question by 
pravity, weakness or 
news.”’’—“‘What Is News?” (Knopf, 1926), 
p. 47. Stanley Walker writes: “Women, 
wampum and wrong-doing are always 
news.” — Pad Editor” (Frederick Stokes, 


1984), 

The fatent of these and of many simi- 
aa statements is that the things t in- 
terest all readers are aspects of personal 
life, as displayed in crises that are not 
the exceptional, but the common lot. 


vate momentousness to the persons 
involved. 

Human interest is the interest of 
laymen. It never lies in the impor- 
tant or official aspect of the news. 
Theodore Roosevelt perceived this, 
to his political advantage. At a time 
when he appeared to have lost pub- 
lic sympathy, he embarked on an 
enterprise that he knew would make 
a Big Story, his African big-game 
hunt. 


RE WAS GOOD precedent 
for the Roosevelt story. The 
younger Bennett’s most lucrative 
inspiration had been to send Henry 
Morton Stanley to find David Liv- 
ingstone, a missionary lost in what 
was intriguingly called “darkest 
Africa.” Stanley’s success in 1871, 
after a two-year search, created a 
sensation in Europe and America, 
and the ridiculously formal greeting, 
“Dr. Livingstone, I presume?” which 
climaxed his report in the Herald 
became familiar to the whole Eng- 
lish-speaking world. This trip and 
Stanley’s later explorations made a 
famous series of news stories and 
brought literature based on contem- 
porary adventurers into the news- 
paper. Years later, in 1909, Roose- 
velt’s safari inspired the same kind 
of romantic tale. 

Begun immediately after Taft re- 
placed him in the White House, the 
hunt rescued velt from the 
semi-obscurity that surrounds ex- 
presidents and kept him on the 
front page for a year. There were 
illustrated features on big game in 
the Sunday supplements, and inter- 
views with safari experts. It was the 
practice of some papers to head 
Roosevelt news with a list of “The 
Bag,” and to add to it day by day 
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as more game was shot. McCutch- 
eon’s satirical but good-natured car- 
toons on the Chicago Tribune's 
front page reminded everyone that 
his favorite word was “Bully!” and 
the headlines told when he re- 
nounced it. All this kept an enchant- 
ing aspect of the Rough Rider be- 
fore the public. It seemed almost in- 
evitable that, on the day when the 
New York Tribune’s correspondents 
in Egypt quoted him as saying he 
“wished he could give three cheers 
for everyone from California to 
Maine,” there should be a beginning 
of “third-term talk.”” 

Of course President Taft made 
page one during the twelve months, 
but he made it in connection with 
important controversies and prob- 
lems of government. The man him- 
self was submerged in dull, intricate 
impersonal issues. Roosevelt, the ex- 
president, made it because of the 
human interest in the romantic and 
dangerous incidents that marked the 
African interlude. 

The news that is classified in the 
newspaper’s departments, like the 
news of President Taft and his poli- 
cies, bears on action which is related 
to some institution — a government 
agency, a baseball league or the 
stock market, for example. The or- 
ganized interests of society enlist the 
attention of a special fraction of the 
readers on the basis of their con- 
tinual, impersonal, technical and 
often professional concern. But the 
interest that is human engages the 
individual as a whole person, that is 

11 The only thing that drove him off the 
front page was Cook-N Pole con- 
troversy, and that, too, began in an — 
ture story. These statements are 
the basis of a study.of the daily 


from March 1, 1909, to March 81, ‘010, of 
= © York Tribune and Chicago Trib- 


to say, as a moral being with per- 
sonal claims and obligations — and 
that means all the readers. The dis- 
tinction lies in the difference be- 
tween a réle that is secular and one 
that is sacred, between an expression 
of opinion and an expression of feel- 
ing, between programs and persons. 
News that is in any sense practical 
and administrative issues from the 
former; human interest resides in 
the latter. Herein lay the wisdom 
of the copyreader who changed a 
headline from “The Financial Situa- 
tion in Canada” to “Why It Is 
Easier to Get Rich in Canada Than 
in the United States,” because, as he 
said, “the minute you become per- 
sonal, you become interesting.” 

As the area of news expands — 
“Almost everything that interests 
any considerable group of people is 
news today — old furniture, bridge, 
fly-casting, the incidence of multiple 
births, and even the doings of tropi- 
cal fish,”"*— the possibilities for hu- 
man interest stories grow, though 
many take more imagination to 
write than the Story of the Lost 
Child. Each type of story brings up 
to date an old theme that has in- 
terested readers in the past. But the 
themes are ultimately all alike: their 
appeal is not in the nature of the 
subject, but in the light they shed 
on private life. The fundamental 
element of human interest is a curi- 
osity to know what it is like to 
undergo those common personal 
crises and visitations of good and 
bad luck, suffered by persons who 
are shown to have essentially one’s 
own nature. In the end, human in- 
terest approaches the interest every 
man has in himself. 

Stanley Walker, op. cit., p. 44. 


The Machinery Behind 
Political Pamphleteering 


By Burton Bigelow 


Mr. Bigelow served as Director of the Corre- 
spondence and Distribution Division for the 
Republican National Committee during the 
1936 campaign. He is a Buffalo, N. Y., advertis- 
ing specialist and merchandising counsellor. 


HEN JOHNNY Q. VOTER, 

at a political rally or on a 
street corner, is handed one or a 
dozen cheaply printed _ political 
pamphlets seeking his vote for the 
election or re-election of a presi- 
dential candidate, he has no idea of 
the complex organization behind 
that simple act. But putting into 
his hands what the party strategists 
consider the right pamphlet at the 
right moment is the culmination of 
a gigantic effort. 

In the first place, Mr. Voter has 
little conception of the magnitude 
of the operations which, taken to- 
gether, make up a presidential cam- 
paign. In 1936, for example, the Re- 
publican headquarters staff at Chi- 
cago distributed approximately 330 
million pieces of campaign material 
produced outside their own organi- 
zation, beside the millions of press 
releases, postcards, letters, mimeo- 
graphed sheets, bulletins and so 
forth which make up part of the 
grist of every campaign. 

Of this huge distribution, about 
52 million pieces were accounted for 


by the yellow felt sunflower buttons 


which, despite the contradictory evi- 
dence of the election result, were 
undoubtedly the most popular cam- 
paign symbol since the McKinley 
full dinner pail. Portrait posters of 
the two Republican candidates, 
singly or together, accounted for 
another 18 million pieces. 

The Publicity Division had its 
own smal] printing section. under the 
supervision of the Correspondence 
Division, but it made no report of 
its production, hence this activity is 
not included in the formal figures. 
Outside of its own mechanical sec- 
tion, however, Publicity ran through 
the Committee’s lithographic press 
2,027,000 sheets of rotoprint matter, 
each sheet containing from one to 
three facsimile reproductions of sig- 
nificant editorials or news dispatches 
from leading papers; these were later 
cut apart and mailed to the regular 
clip sheet list. The mailing section 
of the Correspondence Division 
handled 361,000 press releases from 
the Publicity Division, and “Facts 
and Opinions,” the weekly clip sheet 
and considerable other mailing were 


| 

| 

| randied direct from the printers. 
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(These figures refer to the Western 
Division only.) 

The Women’s Division publicity 
section also mailed out approximate- 
ly 50,000 press releases during the 
campaign. 


N A NATION of 120 million per- 
sons, made up of 30 million fami- 

lies, having between 50 and 60 mil- 
lion potential voters, any piece of 
literature, to receive effective distri- 
bution to the voters, must be printed 
in very large quantities. Not less 
than five million is the minimum edi- 
tion if the party wishes to gain any- 
thing like national distribution for a 
pamphlet, and when it is remem- 
bered that there is probably a 60 
per cent waste somewhere between 
the printer and the voter, then the 
numerical magnitude of the litera- 
ture distribution problem becomes 
more apparent. 

Besides the problem of physical 
distribution, there is the problem of 
creation and production. Behind 
Johnny Q. Voter’s flimsy political 
circular is a planning and creative 
staff which, after consultation with 
the chiefs of strategy, must plan and 
prepare the appeals; a purchasing 
staff which deals with the printers, 
engravers, electrotypers and paper 
mills, securing estimates on all ma- 
terial, buying at the most advan- 
tageous prices and at the most ad- 
vantageous points geographically; 
and the distribution staff, consisting 
of a large office organization backed 
up by a traffic and shipping group, 
the latter working two and three 
shifts during the height of campaign 
activities. 

Besides this headquarters staff, 
important as it is, there is the still 
more important field organization 


without which few departments of a 
national campaign can function. 
These field workers include the 
national committeemen and national 
committeewomen, one of each for 
every state; the chairmen and vice- 
chairmen of the state central com- 
mittees; the chairmen and _ vice- 
chairmen of the county committees; 
and, under these, that most impor- 
tant of all political individuals, the 
precinct captain, supported by his 
“block men.” 

As a rule, the organization of a 
national campaign group does not 
begin until the middle of July or 
even the first of August. Conse- 
quently, very little campaign litera- 
ture reaches the hands of the distri- 
bution unit before September 1; and, 
if the literature is to be effective in 
the field, all of it must be cleaned 
off the shelves at national headquar- 
ters not later than October 15. Most 
of the pamphlets should be in the 
field as far ahead of that date as 
possible. 

That means, if everything moves 
according to schedule, which it 
doesn’t, that the distribution unit 
of the national headquarters must 
do its part of the job in six weeks 
or less. 

Actually, of course, no campaign 
manager ever was successful in get- 
ting his literature off the presses on 
the planned date; there are endless 
delays, some of them avoidable, 
some unavoidable. The inevitable 
opportunism which plays its part in 
the strategy of every campaign like- 
wise affects the well-laid plans, if 
there be such, for the distribution 
of literature. 

There are always the surprise 
attacks which your own party 
launches, attacks which the general 
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staff did not contemplate in the first 
general plan; these surprise moves 
often call for special literature got- 
ten out on a moment’s notice and 
distributed under special orders both 
as to time and place. The attacks on 
the wage deductions under the So- 
cial Security Act in the recent cam- 
paign are good examples of this type 
of literature. But your rivals, too, 
launch surprise attacks, and, defens- 
ively, special literature must be pro- 
vided in answer. The Republican 
pamphlets issued on Governor Lan- 
don’s school record — intended to 
answer widespread negative propa- 
ganda of the New Dealers — are ex- 
amples. 


N THE RECENT CAMPAIGN, 

three major divisions of the Re- 
publican command made up the 
“publicity front” of the campaign. 
The Public Relations Division had 
charge of bill-boards, radio and paid 
advertising (save for some farm 
paper space handled directly by the 
Farm Division) . The Publicity Divi- 
sion proper had charge of propa- 
ganda through the press. The Re- 
search and Editorial Division was 
responsible for factual accuracy of 
all propaganda from headquarters, 
including radio, bill-boards, pam- 
phlets and speeches. 

Behind these three propaganda 
divisions, however, there were nu- 
merous special divisions each with 
its own publicity budget and each 
ambitious to spring into print with 
its own specialized appeals. These 
included Women’s, Labor, Colored, 
Industrial, Farm, Veterans’, Natu- 
ralized Citizens’, Artists’, Clubs’, 
Taxpayers’ and Young Republicans. 

When you consider that the per- 
sonnel of these groups is recruited in 


haste once every four years, when 
you give weight to the widespread 
differences in background, education 
and political experience of the in- 
dividuals comprising these various 
groups, when you take into consid- 
eration their widely divergent ideas 
of what the campaign strategy ought 
to be, when you consider that each 
special division head is certain that 
the whole party success is bound up 
in the success of his pet division, 
and, finally, when you recall that 
every bit of publicity costs money 
to prepare, produce and release and 
that the whole program must be 
considered in the light of a fixed 
budget with only the important 
plans ever reaching the production 
stage — you will wonder not that 
political pamphleteering is not as 
well done as one would like it to be, 
but rather that it ever gets done at 
all! 

One other important source of 
campaign literature must of course 
be considered — the candidate him- 
self. The speeches of the presidential 
candidate and often of his running- 
mate must be printed in large or 
small quantities, according to the 
demand; and if the chief candidate 
himself has some pet project which 
he wishes to see pamphletized the 
chances are that, before the argu- 
ments have ended, he will gain his 
way. On the Republican side, the 
recent campaign was especially har- 
monious on this score, however. 


XAMINATION of the pamph- 
lets and press releases circu- 
lated by the Republican National 
Committee during the last campaign 
makes it apparent that they failed 
to develop any one hard-hitting is- 


sue on which could be built an 
aggressive vote-getting drive. 

In order of the quantities of ma- 
terial generally circulated, the issues 
developed were, according to the 
writer’s own rough classification: 

1) Loss of farm markets to for- 
eign producers by virtue of the 
administration’s policy of scar- 
city and reciprocal tariffs. 

2) Broken promises of the Roose- 
velt regime. 

$8) Extravagance, unbalanced 
budget. 

4) Hidden taxes (indirect levies) . 

5) High cost of living. 

6) Regimentation. 

7) Communism. 

8) Social Security Act (later strat- 

egy). 

9) Air mail scandal. 

10) Wrecking the civil service. 


In addition to these matters which 
can be labelled strictly as “issues,” 
considerable material was distributed 
on Governor Landon’s school record, 
this to combat vicious opposition 
propaganda, and on the lives of the 
two Republican candidates. The bi- 
ographical material was both direct 
statement of fact and comparisons 
of Governor Landon and President 
Roosevelt in various aspects of their 
thinking and accomplishments. 

There was also the usual grist of 
special department pamphlets. The 
Industrial Division, for example, 
produced practically all of its own 
publicity material and distributed 
it on its own responsibility. The 
other special divisions developed 
their own material, too, but distrib- 
uted most of it through the Litera- 
ture Distribution Division. — 

Examine the list of titles pur- 
chased in quantities of a million or 
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more, as shown on a later page. It 
is the opinion of the writer, whose 
hindsight is typically better than 
his foresight, that three not inconse- 
quential mistakes reveal themselves 
by a study of this list. In this large 
quantity grouping, there are forty- 
eight titles; but a list of pamphlets 
bought in less than a million lots 
would reveal 150 additional titles. 

This indicates an inability to 
select the significant issues and an 
unwillingness to concentrate on a 
few issues that are important. More- 
over, only seven of the forty-eight 
titles were bought in quantities 
large enough to insure thorough 
national coverage in needed areas. 
In other words, larger quantities of 
fewer titles would have produced 
better results. 

For the record, it may be worth 
pointing out that the dispersion of 
authority for originating and pro- 


ducing literature may have contrib- 


uted largely to this multiplicity of 
titles. With the Publicity Division, 
the Research Division, and most of 
the special divisions each creating 
and producing publicity material, 
the output was difficult indeed to 
control. 


big “BIRTH” of a political pam- 
phlet is an interesting if not a 
very scientific procedure. The politi- 
cal idealist, of course, would like to 
think that the board of strategy sits 
down in solemn session, taking on 
the one hand the facts developed by 
the research staff, and on the other 
the reports of the workers in the 
field, and from these builds up a 
very definite blue-print of its objec- 
tives, and with detailed specifica- 
tions of the methods by which they 
are to be reached. With the issues 
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on which the fight is to be carried to 
the electorate clearly thought out, 
the idealist then visions the heavy 
thinkers planning in detail just how 
they will be presented in print. 

Actually, nothing so definite as 
this happens. The issues themselves, 
as in the last campaign, are not 
always clear cut. The issues evolve 
as the campaign progresses, the 
plans take shape, first nebulously 
like a cloud gradually taking form 
on the horizon, then more and more 
clearly until something like a pat- 
tern has developed, at least enough 
of a pattern so that a publicity 
writer can sit down at his typewriter 
and put into words the slant which 
he believes best suited to move 
voters to action. 

Once the words are in manuscript 
form, an artist makes a layout show- 
ing how the pamphlet is to be 
dressed up, bearing in mind what 
was previously pointed out — that 
political pamphlets have to be print- 
ed in huge quantities and must, 
therefore, be very inexpensive. In 
the recent campaign, the ambitions 
of some of the creative men to have 
their pet brain-children printed up 
on fine enameled paper in two or 
three colors had to be curbed by 
some of the more realistic exec- 
utives. 

The manuscript, having been “vis- 
ualized” in layout form, is now 
ready to run that merciless gauntlet 
of criticism by several executives, 
during which process it may be torn 
limb from limb until its own father 
would scarcely recognize the child 
of his inspired moments. Whether 
this process tends to improve the 
final quality of political campaign 
literature is still a moot question; 
certainly, it does accomplish one 


good end — it eliminates many po- 
tential errors of judgment, closes 
many opposition chances for rebut- 
tal which the writer may never have 
considered. 

In fact, no school so quickly and 
effectively teaches an individual the 
art of caution. An astute political 
manager views his every act, espe- 
cially what he says in print, from 
every possible angle, searching for 
rebound possibilities. Even so sea- 
soned a veteran as Mr. Farley some- 
times slips, however, as he did be- 
fore the Cleveland convention, when 
he referred to Governor Landon as 
the governor of a “typical prairie 
state,” a phrase which Mr. Far- 
ley probably regretted more than 
any other voiced during the cam- 
paign. 


HE NEW DEALERS, having 
decided that Governor Landon 
was to be the Republican candidate, 
decided not to advertise him at any 
time by mention of his name. Living 
up to this strategy, Mr. Farley’s 
search for some general designation 
led him to the use of the “typical 
prairie state” characterization. By 
the time the afternoon papers of the 
following day were on the street, 
protests had been voiced by impor- 
tant leaders in half a dozen of the 
mid-western “prairie” states, whose 
support was so essential to the nomi- 
nation of Governor Landon. Mr. 
Farley’s unhappy slip became the 
theme-phrase of the Landon forces 
and gave a successful battle-cry (so 
far as the convention was con- 
cerned) to a group that theretofore 
had been slogan-less. 
It is for missteps of this kind that 
a political pamphlet is carefully 
scrutinized, not only by the chair- 


REPUBLICAN CAMPAIGN LITERATURE 
Of Which a Million or More Pieces Were Distributed 


TITLE 
Address to Fellow Citizens (Colored Division) .. . 
American Dairymen Should Support Landon... .. 
American Markets Support Foreigners........... 


Farm Security (Landon’s Des Moines speech) .. . 
William Hard Radio Talks (Reprints).......... 
Hidden Tax Series (From 10 down to 6 titles) . . 

Housewives Can Win This Election............. 


Promise and Performance (Total of 3 sizes)..... 
Reciprocal Trade (Landon’s Minneapolis speech) 


Sign This New Declaration of Independence... . 


What Does Relief 
Mr. — What Are You Going to Do With 

What the Republican Farm Plank Means to You 
What Will Daddy Bring Home for Dinner?...... 
Where Your Daily $ Goes..................05. 
Win Back Your Government (Platform)........ 
Wonder If I Will Goose-step, Too?............. 
After November 3— 


Number of 
Editions 


Z 


Quantity 
Distributed 
1,000,000 
1,070,000 
2,500,000 
3,250,000 
5,500,000 
1,000,000 
1,000,000 
1,500,000 
8,500,000 
1,000,000 
1,000,000 


5,000,000 


| 
Debauch of the Civil Service................... 
rous Approx 
6,000,000 
18,000,000 
1,250,000 
3,250,000 
3,000,000 
8,000,000 
Landon Record for Better Schools.............. 2,500,000 
18,000,000 
7,429,000 
1,000,000 
3,500,000 
1,000,000 
1,000,000 
52,000,000 
1e TULD IS 1,000,000 
Two Men— Two 2,000,000 
1,000,000 
1,000,000 
1,000,000 
1,000,000 
1,100,000 
1,000,000 
3,000,000 
10,500,000 
1,560,000 | 
17,340,000 
3,000,000 | 
5,000,000 
5,000,000 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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man or his representative, but by 
other executives on the headquarters 
staff. 

When the pamphlet has been re- 
vised following such a conference, it 
is quickly approved and sent to the 
Purchasing Division, whose job it is 
to get bids from numerous printers, 
place the order and follow it through 
for the earliest possible delivery to 
the Distribution Division. 

There was a time when a national 
committee’s campaign organization 
was considered fair prey for all sorts 
of suppliers, including the engravers, 
printers, paper men and others. It 
was assumed by the less responsible 
in these groups of tradesmen that 
those in charge of political printing 
purchases were likely to be politi- 
cally-minded men, of little experi- 
ence in the crafts and, therefore, 
likely to pay higher than market 
prices for all printing material. 

If any printer had such an idea 
about the Purchasing Division of 
the Republican National Committee 
in the recent campaign, he was soon 
disabused of the notion. Bids were 
requested of all responsible printers 
operating union shops and _ these 
were required to compete for the 
business in the same manner as for 
any commercial order. Suppliers 
found in the National Committee a 
business group dealing with them on 
a business, and not a political, basis. 

We have become so accustomed 
to the word “billion” in the New 
Deal’s lexicon that a mere quarter of 
a billion political pamphlets seems 
like a small quantity by comparison. 
Yet to complete that quantity of 
printed pieces in the few weeks al- 
lotted to us required that we absorb 
much of the available capacity of 
every large-scale union printer in 


Chicago, several shops in the East 
and at least two shops in St. Louis, 
one or two in Buffalo and one or 
two in Cleveland. 

To follow this large volume of 
printed matter through to a prompt 
conclusion—and time is of the 
essence of the contract in political 
printed matter— members of the 
purchasing staff spent many hours 
on trains, in airplanes and on the 
long distance telephone. At the peak 
of the activity, two experienced 
printing production men in the em- 
ploy of the Committee made almost 
hourly visits to the Chicago printing 
houses engaged upon Committee 
work. One printer finally exclaimed, 
in desperation, “Every time the door 
opens, I know it’s somebody from 
the Republican National Commit- 
tee!” The close follow-up was exas- 
perating to the printers, at times, 
but delivery on schedule made the 
difference between success and fail- 
ure so far as the job of the Litera- 
ture Distribution Division was con- 
cerned. 

To handle this huge tonnage of 
printed matter as it came from the 
printers, a large receiving section 
was set up as a sub-division of the 
Literature Distribution Division. An 
accurate check of all goods received 
was kept and reported to the inter- 
ested executives each morning. 

But — since literature on the 
shelf never made a vote (that was 
the motto of the Distribution Divi- 
sion) — it was our job to see that 
literature was shipped immediately 
into the field, where it could be 
promptly distributed to the voters. 

The machinery which moved this 
literature into the field upon some- 
thing of a scientific basis is probably 
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one of the most interesting of the 
Committee’s activities. 


LECTIONS are won by good or- 
ganization; in this respect, of 
course, Mr. Farley had an enormous 
edge on the Republicans. He had 
been in power for four years, he had 
-had an enormous patronage roll and 
he had had huge sums at his dis- 
posal. No national chairman of 
either party had ever before had the 
materials with which to build so 
complete a czardom, and no one has 
accused the General of neglecting 
his opportunities. 

But John Hamilton — by his swift 
and successful convention moves 
which resulted in Governor Landon’s 
nomination and later, as national 
chairman, by his dramatic trip 
throughout the chief Republican 
states — had roused the moribund 
GOP into life and had caught the 
imagination of what remained of the 
Republican organization. 

To keep that organization on its 
toes, so far as the work of the Dis- 
tribution Division could do so, was 
our first thought. A quota plan was 
devised, assigning to each state a 
given percentage of the total avail- 
able general literature. These state 
quotas were broken down into 
county quotas and the data for each 
state sent to the state chairman for 
study. We knew that in many coun- 
ties our county organizations were 
weak; we provided, therefore, that 
the state chairman could designate 
someone other than the county 
chairman as chief literature distrib- 
utor for that county, should his 
judgment so dictate. We asked the 
state chairman to return his state 
program with his changes or ap- 
proval, offering to make prepaid lit- 


erature shipments direct to counties 
if he so directed, thus effecting for 
each state headquarters a large sav- 


ing of time and expense. With few — 


exceptions, all state chairmen ac- 
cepted this plan. 

When five million pamphlets of a 
certain title were ordered, this quan- 
tity was split first between the East- 
ern Division, controlling the seven- 
teen eastern states, and the Western 
Division, having supervision over 
the other thirty-one states. 

Of its portion, the Western Divi- 
sion set aside 70 per cent for dis- 
tribution by quotas to the regular 
political organization, reserving the 
other 30 per cent for “popular” dis- 
tribution. The work of quota dis- 
tribution was handled by one unit 
of the division, that of the popular 
distribution by another group. 

The popular demand for litera- 
ture, sunflower buttons and posters 
was the greatest ever known so far 
as anyone in the Committee can re- 
call, and the correspondence and 
orders handled were convincing 
proof that there was in the field a 
large and highly enthusiastic group 
of lay Republicans working for the 
election of their party’s candidate. 
The election result shows that there 
were not enough of these workers to 
win, but no one who worked in this 
section can ever be convinced that 
they were not the most loyal and 
intensely interested corps that any 
party has ever had. 

The “popular” section also han- 
dled the literature distribution for 
the Clubs Division, which had thou- 
sands of clubs throughout the cen- 
tral states, and a small group was 
assigned the task of supplying litera- 
ture along the routes of the Landon 
and Knox special trains. This latter 


| 
| 
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activity, a comparatively easy task, 
save for the fact that the revised 
itineraries were usually received 
about two hours before the train de- 
parted, brought to the division some 
of its loudest praise. Upon the re- 
turn of the Knox train after its east- 
ern trip, one of the executives who 
had accompanied the train came 
into the Division full of compli- 
ments about the work of the Itiner- 
ary Literature Bureau. 

“Why, every town and hamlet 
had literature,” he reported. “They 
came to the train wearing their sun- 
flower buttons, and the places were 
covered with posters. How did you 
do it?” 


AIR MAIL and the air ex- 
press helped a great deal, of 
course. Even with a late start, the 
literature could easily overtake the 
train, get to the county chairman 
and be ready for distribution before 
the train puffed into the station. But 
the real keys to the success of the 
itinerary literature distribution were 
the county chairmen along the way. 
Advised by air mail letter or tele- 
gram that the literature was on its 
way, they were on hand to accept 
it almost before it touched the ex- 
press truck. No one who watched 
these men work can say that they 
laid down on the job or went back 
on their party. 

There was always a dramatic or 
amusing experierce to prevent the 
days, nights and Sundays from be- 
coming tiresome. One Sunday after- 
noon a national committeeman from 
a western state, en route to Chicago 
for an executive committee meeting, 
wired enthusiastically that he had 
been telling the Republican story to 
all and sundry on board his trans- 


continental train and had converted 
some fifty Democrats. Would we 
see that supply of the sunflower but- 
tons was put aboard his train at 
Grand Island, Nebraska? We would! 
Somehow, we would! 

The telegram reached Chicago 
about four hours before his train 
was due to reach Grand Island. A 
long distance call to the county 
chairman at Grand Island brought 
back the information that the sun- 
flowers were on hand and would be 
put on the train, and when the dele- 
gation arrived in Chicago next 
morning, sure enough, there were 
the sunflower buttons, every one 
shining from a coat lapel. ) 

The work of the Quota Distribu- 
tion Section, which distributed the 
literature to states and counties ac- 
cording to the quota plan, was less 
dramatic but more important. Tak- 
ing their 70 per cent of the Western 
Division allotment, they apportioned 
the general titles to each county ac- 
cording to the quota figure for that 
county. Once the county quota fig- 
ures were approved by the state 
chairmen, this became mere routine, 
except that the volume was so huge 
that its handling was always a dif- 
ficult task. 

Literature was shipped out on an 
order such as you might find in use 
in a big mail order house. One copy 
of the shipping order went into the 
package as a packing slip so that the 
fellow at the other end would know 
what he was getting. In the shipping 
room, 100 workers were busy in two 
shifts, pouring this literature out 
into the field. One shift came in the 
morning and worked until 6 p. m. — 
another came on at $ in the after- 
noon and worked until 1 or 2 o’clock 
in the morning. 


| 

| 
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The Railway Express Agency kept 
two men in the shipping room at all 
hours, writing up waybills and keep- 
ing records of the shipments. We 
made extraordinary demands upon 
their facilities, but no demand was 
ever made that was not met. They 
kept pick-up wagons at the shipping 
room door all night—as long as 
the shipping room remained open — 
and they would have supplied us 
with twenty-four-hour-a-day service 
if we had been prepared to use it. 

The Chicago postoffice was like- 
wise codperative; there was no par- 
tisanship in its attitude. In cases 
where mail was palpably slowed up 
or not delivered or where parcel post 
packages were mutilated, inspectors 
appeared as eager as we to check it 
up. Most of our trouble seemed to 
occur in the smaller postoffices, 
where there was little supervision 
and where it was apparent that some 
over-zealous New Deal appointee 
thought he was doing the New Deal 
some sort of service by interfering 
with Republican mail or packages. 

It is safe to estimate that between 
the Eastern and Western Divisions 
at least 370 million pieces of litera- 
ture were handled in less than three 
months — the bulk of it, in fact, 
within two months. Most of this 
material had to be handled twice — 
once when it was received and 
checked in, and again when it was 
packed and shipped out in smaller 
lots. 


KEEP this great mass of 
literature under control and to 
know what was happening to it was 
almost as great a task as the han- 
dling of the material itself. 
When a new title began to come 
off the press, small deliveries were 


made the first day or two; these 
stepped up to a peak, and towards 
the end tapered off again. In a busi- 
ness not pressed by time, as you are 
in a short political campaign, we 
might have allowed the whole order 
to accumulate, then issued shipping 
instructions. As it was, the task was 
to get the material into the field 
without a day’s delay. That meant 
that the office workers issuing the 
shipping orders must know hourly 
what was coming in. 

To facilitate control and informa- 
tion, a perpetual inventory section 
kept an hour-by-hour record for 
every title of the quantities coming 
in and going out. Any executive in 
the Committee could ascertain from 
this bureau in fifteen seconds the 
quantity of any title on hand and 
available for shipment. Every morn- 
ing every executive got an inventory 
of all titles on hand, a summary of 
the shipments of the previous day, 
and a list showing the items which 
were out of stock. This enabled re- 
order of any item that was in great 
demand. 

Sixty-five thousand separate 
orders, approximately, were filled 
and shipped during the campaign 
from Western Headquarters alone. 
Some of these orders represented 
tons of material — one order called 
for 8,500 pounds; others were for 
single copies of each of a dozen 
titles. 

The most popular titles were 
“Promise and Performance,” a book- 
let comparing Mr. Roosevelt’s prom- 
ises with the New Deal perform- 
ances, of which something like eight 
million were printed; “Pay Day,” 
an exposition of the New Deal fiscal 
fallacies, very popular with farmers; 
“The Farmer Pays,” giving facts 
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and figures on the loss of the Ameri- 
can market to foreigners and show- 
ing how farm products had been im- 
ported in large quantities; and 
“Where Your Daily $1 Goes,” a 
very cheap single page two-color 
circular telling the story of hidden 
taxes and their influence on the 
high cost of living. 

What does it all cost? In the ag- 
gregate, a lot of money, unless you 
have “billion-itis” and consider any- 
thing less than a billion as small 
potatoes. But consider the job on 
the basis of the cost per thousand 
of pamphlets distributed, and the 
cost is so low that no business man 
nor advertiser would believe the 
figure. Taking the available cost fig- 
ures and estimating those not avail- 
able, it appears that the approxi- 
mate cost of distributing political 
pamphlets in the last Republican 
campaign, including printing, ship- 
ping cost and the overhead of the 
creative and distribution staff, was 
approximately $2 to $3 per thou- 
sand copies. 

An advertiser expects his printing 
to cost from three to five times that 
much before he begins its distribu- 
tion. But he doesn’t buy in the same 
huge quantities, and he doesn’t con- 


tent himself with the cheap black 
and white circular which the politi- 
cal campaign manager is compelled 


Some of our biggest booklets in 
the recent Republican effort cost up 
to two cents each, but the cheaper 
printing bought in large editions 
was so inexpensive that often we 
could buy a thousand copies for as 
little as thirty cents. 

That, of course, is only the na- 
tional headquarters cost; there must 
be added something for the final 
distribution by the state or county 
headquarters and their workers. But 
add whatever you will: it is still 
true that the unit cost of literature 
creation and distribution in a politi- 
cal campaign is an amazingly eco- 
nomical process, notwithstanding 
the haste and other handicaps under 
which the material is produced. 

Win or lose, if the campaign lit- 
erature is carefully planned and well 
executed, if the issues are clearly 
stated and the case well argued: it 
is money well spent, for it consti- 
tutes a printed course in good gov- 
ernment which it seems is not likely 
to be given to the American people 
in any other way. 


| 
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By John Bakeless 


Christopher Marlowe 
and the Newsbooks 


Dr. Bakeless, of the staff of the Department of 
Journalism, New York University, has just re- 


turned from seven months in London on a 
Guggenheim fellowship, completing a study of 


HE LONDON STAGE under 

Queen Elizabeth served many of 
the purposes of the modern news- 
paper. The human appetite for news 
and for comment on the news was 
as strong then as it is today and as 
it always has been. But in an age 
when the public was largely illiterate, 
when news transmission was often 
slow and always difficult, when pub- 
lishers were rigidly censored, when 
there was no adequate means of dis- 
tributing periodicals by mail, news- 
papers of the modern kind were 
impossible. The substitutes are fa- 
miliar to all students of journalistic 
history — newsballads, broadsides, 
“relations,” “corantos” and news- 
books, which in the seventeenth cen- 
tury gradually developed into true 
periodicals. 

While the Elizabethan drama was 
not devoted primarily either to jour- 
nalism or to propaganda, it some- 
times provided still another substi- 
tute for the newspaper, which served 
both its legitimate and its illegiti- 
mate purposes. Sensational murders, 
for instance, were very likely to 
reach the Elizabethan public as 


the work of Christopher Marlowe. 


newsplays, making their appeal to 
the same tastes and the same public, 
for the same reasons, as today. In- 
deed, the tendency to put the news 
on the stage has not yet died out. 
The Ponzi financial scandal in Bos- 
ton some years ago was followed at 
once by a newsplay based upon it; 
and topical allusions are as popular 
in modern revues as they were in 
Shakespeare’s Globe Theatre. 

True, the newsplays were often 
far behind the events they described; 
but it was a more leisurely time 
than our own, and the actors who 
dramatized sensations of the six- 
teenth century were not so fussy 
about deadlines as managing editors 
of the twentieth. Consequently, we 
find plays like “Arden of Feversham” 
(once attributed to Shakespeare him- 
self), which dramatizes a contem- 
porary triangle murder exactly iden- 
tical with the Snyder-Gray affair of 
a few years ago, ending in execu- 
tions with a gruesome Elizabethan 
touch denied to modern sensation- 
mongers. Plays of the same sort — 
“A Yorkshire Tragedy” and “A 
Warning for Fair Women”—are still 
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- extant; while others, like Ben Jon- 
son’s “Page of Plymouth,” are known 
to have existed at one time, but 
have since been lost. 

Not only did early English play- 
wrights put news on the stage; they 
even commented editorially. Thomas 
Middleton’s “Game at Chesse” is an 
expression of thinly veiled dis- 
approval of the Spanish policy of 
James I, which was suppressed be- 
cause the royal government and the 
Spanish ambassador recognized it 
for exactly what it was. Even the 
propagandist had appeared in those 
early days. The Earl of Essex had 
Shakespeare’s “Richard II” per- 
formed before his rebellion, because 
the abdication scene there was use- 
ful preparation of the public mind. 
‘Plays like Ben Jonson’s “Poetaster” 
or the anonymous “Return from 
Parnassus” are simply literary criti- 
cism, which in modern days would 
be turned over to the literary col- 
umnist or to the editor of the book 
review supplement. 


O THIS GENERAL CLASS 

belongs Christopher Marlowe’s 
“Massacre at Paris.” Slight as its 
literary or dramatic merits may be, 
this old play is of interest to pro- 
fessed Elizabethan scholars as one 
of the few plays of which a manu- 
script sheet still survives (it is now 
treasured in the Folger Shakespeare 
Library in Washington, the only 
manuscript relating to Marlowe in 
America) . It is of even greater inter- 
est to students of journalistic history 
because it is a perfect example of 
the Elizabethan play of news and 
comment; because it had enough ef- 
fect on the public mind to set the 
French and English governments at 


1J.N. Black: “Reign of Elizabeth,” p. 872. 


odds; and finally because it is based 
more completely on the newsbooks 
than almost any other Elizabethan 
play. 

The Massacre of St. Bartholo- 
mew’s, with which the play begins, 
was one of the big news stories of 
all time. The murder of the whole 
Protestant population of a European 
capital was naturally a sensation. 
Equally naturally, people wanted to 
know about it. Still more naturally, 
the government most concerned 
wished to control the news and give 
it a favorable color; while the Hu- 
guenot party tried to get before the 
public an entirely different side of 
the story. 

Thus we have a completely mod- 
ern picture—a big story, govern- 
ment propaganda and censorship, 
and the efforts of enterprising pub- 
lishers to circumvent the censor. 
These elements appear and re-appear 
throughout the French wars of re- 
ligion, especially after each of the 
spectacular series of political assas- 
sinations which punctuate the next 
two decades. 

These events were among the most 
fully reported in history, up to that 
time. Contemporary writers were 
themselves impressed with the abun- 
dance of newsbooks and controver- 
sial pamphlets in prose and verse. 
“Bokes are extant on both parts,” 
says the anonymous author of A 
true and plaine report of the Furious 
outrages of France. *Said Jean de 
Serres, one of the most prolific of 
the pamphleteers, writing after a 
royal assassination and showing in 
his tone all the usual toplofty con- 
tempt of the historian for the mere 
journalist: “There was no foolish 


2 Matthias A. Shaaber: “Some Fore-Run- 
ners of the Newspapers,” pp. 179-n, 287. 
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Poet nor Ballet-singer within Parris, 
that deuised not one couple of songs 
touching this action.” And worse 
still, “there was no Printer that set 
not his Presse on work with dis- 
courses made touching his death.” * 

A pamphlet reporting St. Bar- 
tholomew’s appeared as far afield as 
Poland, where there was special in- 
terest in the massacre because a 
French prince—later to rule as 
Henri III of France — was on the 
throne; and a special account was 
drawn up by Camillo Capilupi, sec- 
retary to the Pope. 

The French Government did what 
it could to minimize the unfavorable 
effect on public opinion. The story 
that the massacre merely anticipated 
a Huguenot rising is, of course, fa- 
miliar, and is very like the assertion 
of last year’s Spanish insurgents that 
they rose against their own govern- 
ment only in anticipation of a Com- 
munist rising. To placate the highly 
Protestant government of Queen 
Elizabeth, special explanations were 
made to her ambassador, who was 
none other than Sir Francis Wal- 
singham, cousin of Marlowe’s pa- 
tron, Sir Thomas Walsingham. King 
Charles IX secretly sent propagan- 
dist pamphlets to the French Am- 
bassador in London, instructing him, 
in a letter which is still extant, to 
have them “secretly published and 
set passing from hand to hand with- 
out any one’s knowing that they 
come from you or from me.” People 
were to be led “to say and to think 
that they were printed in Germany,” 
and His Press-Agenting Majesty 
added that he would send additional 

3’ “First Booke of the historie of the last 
troubles of France,” & 202. 


4 lomatique de Ber- 
oe Salignac de la Mothe Fenelon,” VII. 


propaganda later.‘ A more complete 
example of the cynical methods of a 
modern propagandist or of a modern 
military intelligence press section it 
would be hard to find. 

The Massacre of St. Bartholo- 
mew’s occurred while the youthful 
Marlowe was still in Canterbury, 
and it was impressed on his mind by 
the flood of Huguenot refugees who 
poured into his native city, in whose 
great cathedral their descendants 
still hold a weekly Huguenot re- 
ligious service.” It had been further 
impressed upon him by the death in 
Canterbury — from poison, it was 
rumored — of the Cardinal de Chas- 
tillon, brother of the Admiral of 
France who was killed in the mas- 
sacre. The body in a plain coffin was 
placed in the cathedral until it could 
be taken back to France, which did 
not in the least want its cardinal 
back and has never asked for him 
in the intervening three centuries. 
There his coffin still lies, on the ca- 
thedral floor, as it lay when Mar- 
lowe was a student in the King’s 
School adjoining the cathedral. 

Later events used in the play, the 
murder of the Duke of Guise in 
1588, of the Cardinal of Lorraine in 
the same year, and of King Henri 
III in 1589, were also reported in 
England, sometimes with a wholly 
modern emphasis on speed. Thus the 
Stationers’ Register for September 
25, 1590, when Marlowe was in the 
full tide of his stage career, has a 
copyright entry of “the true newes 
from Ffraunce broughte by the laste 
post the 23th [sic] of September 
1590.”° The old-fashioned presses 
were probably already clanking! 


5 Dorothy Gardiner: “Literary Tradition 


of Canterbury,” p. 19. 
® Arber’s Reprint, II, 265. 
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OW, just where did Marlowe 

get his material? Scholars have 
long, and quite correctly, believed 
that he used a book of contempo- 
rary history with the usual long- 
winded Elizabethan title, from which 
the modern newspaper headline prob- 
ably originates — “Three Partes of 
Commentaries containing the whole 
and perfect discourse of the Ciuill 
Wares of France.” There were sev- 
eral editions of this book — two in 
Latin at Geneva in 1570 and 1571, 
and two at London. The first Lon- 
don edition, in 1573, was also in 
Latin, “De furoribus Gallicis,” the 
English version following the next 
year. The authorship has been at- 
tributed to Jean de Serres, to Fran- 
cois Hotman, and to “Ernestus Vag- 
amundus,” almost certainly a pseu- 
donym. From this book much of the 
first part of Marlowe’s play was 
probably taken—the marriage of 
Henry of Navarre, the poisoning of 
the Queen of Navarre, the murder 
of the Admiral of France, and the 
mutilation of his body. Occasionally 
Marlowe even echoes the phraseol- 
ogy of the English version. 

But he did not stop there. Some- 
where he got hold of a violently 
Protestant pamphlet, Le Tocsain 
contre les Massacreurs (1579) , which 
tells the story of the murder of the 
philosopher Petrus Ramus. The Com- 
mentaries pass this over with the 
casual remark that there was killed 
“among the rest Petrus Ramus, that 
renoumed man throughout the 
worlde.”* This episode fascinated 
Marlowe a good deal more than it 
fascinates his readers. He had been 
a student at Cambridge while Ra- 
mus’s system of logic was replacing 


™Le Tocsain 
Book X, p. 18 v. 


contre les Massacreurs, 


the Organon of Aristotle. Unable to 
avoid this temptation to display his 
learning, the young dramatist delays 
his mimic massacre while the mur- 
derers and their victim sit down for 
a little chat about the differences be- . 
tween the two logical systems. 
Marlowe’s murderers demand 
money to spare Ramus’s life:* 
Come Ramus, more golde, or 
thou shalte haue the stabbe. 


This detail is not in the Commen- 
taries, but it is in the Tocsain, which 
notes that Ramus had “paid a great 
sum of money for his life.” 

For the latter part of his play, 
especially the assassinations of the 
Duke of Guise, the Cardinal of Lor- 
raine and Henri III, Marlowe falls 
back almost entirely upon the news- 
books. In his account of the murder 
of the Duke of Guise, the drama- 
tist’s dependence on these sources is 
amusingly revealed by a line which 
he twice repeats and which Shakes- 
peare twice borrows. The Duke, 
warned that he will be murdered if 
he leaves the room in which he 
stands, exclaims: “Yet Caesar shall 
goe forth.” As he died, he murmurs: 
“Thus Caesar did goe forth, and 
thus he dyed.” 

Shakespeare’s Julius Caesar, sim- 
ilarly warned, uses the same words: 
“Caesar shall go forth,” and “Yet 
Caesar shall go forth.”* Since Shakes- 
peare’s play is devoted to Julius 
Caesar and Marlowe’s is not, schol- 
ars have naturally supposed that 
these lines were original with Shakes- 
peare and were borrowed by Mar- 
lowe. It was the kind of thing Eliz- 
abethan poets did constantly; one 


8 Ibid., pp. 180-131; ‘“‘Massacre at Paris,” 
line 380. 


assacre at Paris,” lines 1005, 1027; 
“Julius Caesar,” II, ii, 10, 28. 
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can find some of Marlowe’s more 
famous passages repeated by his im- 
itators at least a dozen times, almost 
verbatim. 

But if we look at the newsbooks, 
as Marlowe did, we can see what 
really happened. The Catholic party 
in France habitually referred to the 
Duke of Guise as “Caesar.” One 
contemporary work gives four pages 
of comparisons between the two 
heroes.” Marlowe’s line is therefore 
entirely appropriate to his play and 
is original with him. He borrowed 
from a newsbook what Shakespeare 
later borrowed from him. 

Another newsbook, “Le Martire 
des deux Fréres,” published in 1589, 
when Marlowe was at the height of 
his literary career, describes the 
murder both of the Duke of Guise 
and of his brother, the Cardinal of 
Lorraine. One significant detail ap- 
pears: Marlowe’s murderers strangle 
the cardinal to avoid shedding a 
churchman’s blood. So do the mur- 
derers in the newsbook — though 
they also stab him for good meas- 
ure. But some newsbooks, like the 
“Crvavtes sanginaires,” published in 
the same year, omit the strangling 
altogether. Marlowe chose from his 
sources what he thought most effec- 
tive. 

“Le Martire” also mentions the 
scandals about the Duc d’Espernon, 
to which Marlowe alludes, though 
most of the newsbooks are afraid to 
mention them.” This may mean that 
the dramatist had read a little pam- 
phlet by Jean Boucher, called His- 
toire Tragique et Mémorable, de 
Pierre de Gauerston . . . Dedié a 
Monseigneur le Duc d’Espernon. 

10 Jean de Serres: “Fourthe Booke,” p. 
agg Bound with his Historical Collection 


in the New York — Library. 
“Le Martire,” p. 7. 


Published in 1588, this mentions the 
Duc d’Espernon as the favorite of 
Henri III and compares him with 
Piers Gaveston, the favorite of 
Edward II of England, the subject 
of another Marlowe play. 

Marlowe’s account of the murder 
of Henri III closely resembles that 
in a pamphlet on the Admirable et 
prodigieuse mort de Henri de Va- 
lois, which appeared about 1589; 
but the resemblances are not close 
enough to show that he used this 
account exclusively. 

Marlowe’s play was vivid enough 
to make the French government re- 
sentful. In 1602, Sir Ralph Win- 
wood, then English Ambassador in 
Paris, protested because “comedians 
did set upon the corners of the pas- 
sages in this town that that after- 
noon they would play ‘lHistoire 
Anglois contre la Roine d’Angle- 
terre’,” “’ thereby insulting the royal 
Elizabeth. He was immediately told 
that an English play — which is not 
named, but which is obviously “The 
Massacre at Paris” — was equally 
offensive to France. Sir Ralph re- 
ported to London that “it was ob- 
jected to me before the [French] 
Counsaile by some Standers by, that 
the Death of the Duke of Guise 
hath ben plaied at London, . . . and 
sence by some others that the Mas- 
sacre of St. Bartholomews hath ben 
publickly acted, and this King repre- 
sented upon the stage.” 

There the matter seems to have 
rested; but it is noteworthy that 
Marlowe’s newsplay has never been 
presented on the stage from that 
day to this. 


Sawyer: “Memorials of Affairs of 


State” (1725), 425. 
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American Public Opinion 
and Events Leading to the World War, 


1912-1914 


By Maynard W. Brown 


Professor Brown’s article is an abstract of some 
of the findings incorporated in his doctoral dis- 
sertation. He received his degree from the 
University of Wisconsin in 1936. He is a staff 
member in the College of Journalism, Marquette 


University. 


PRESENT CONCERN of 
American newspapers and a con- 
siderable percentage of the Ameri- 
can public as to the probability of 
another World War affords a strik- 
ing contrast to the state of public 
opinion in the United States toward 
European armaments and rivalries 
in the period immediately preceding 
the outbreak of war in 1914. When 
the World War started only a few 
weeks after the assassination at 
Serajevo, few American readers knew 
the background or guessed what 
might follow. Nor were American 
editorial writers or foreign corre- 
spondents prepared. The news and 
interpretations in the American press 
in the thirty months preceding June, 
1914, did little towards developing 
public opinion in America as to what 
was maturing on the European con- 
tinent. But perhaps there were some 
valid reasons why the American 
press gave such inadequate accounts 
of European developments. 
America’s traditional attitude of 
insularity, combined with its highly 


developed interest in local and do- 
mestic news events, tended to rele- 
gate important European news of 
political and armament rivalries to 
minimum space on inside pages. 
Even American newspapers with 
correspondents in Europe missed 
much important news. Cable and 
wireless costs were comparatively 
high and American correspondents 
in Europe had to watch with care 
the length of their reports to Amer- 
ica. Why, then, send long dispatches 
on such nebulous matters as the pos- 
sibility of a war in Europe? 

Comparative news values, then as 
now, largely determined what events 
would be played up and what would 
be ignored. And an abundance of 
news, some tremendously important 
and some merely dramatic, was then 
developing both in the United States 
and abroad. 

Only a small amount of what hap- 
pened could possibly be recorded or 
interpreted. The most dramatic 
events were reported whether their 
origin was Europe or America. But 
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many of the more significant hap- 
penings were entirely neglected by 
the American press. There was de- 
veloped no intelligent public con- 
sciousness of how serious a European 
war could be, when it might come 
or whether America could stay out 
of such a war. The insularity of the 
American press and the American 
people was indicated throughout the 
months before the war by the lack 
of significant news from Europe. 
The British and Continental press 
carried almost daily news stories or 
fulminations of nationalistic motives 
and aspirations which could have 
served as background information, 
if not the actual source, for dis- 
patches to the United States. But 
little of the important material was 
used. 


HE PLAN TO STUDY public 
opinion over a_ thirty-month 
period preceding the war made it 
necessary to select carefully the 
newspapers to be studied. The ob- 
servations in this article are the re- 
sult of a close perusal of nine Ameri- 
can newspapers and three English 
dailies from January 1, 1912, to July 
1, 1914. The American papers, 
selected so as to provide geograph- 
ical distribution, differences in press 
organizations and _ independent 
means of securing European news as 
well as varied policies, are: The New 
York Times, the New York Trib- 
une, the Atlanta Constitution, the 
Portland Oregonian, the San Fran- 
cisco Chronicle, the Milwaukee Jour- 
nal, the Milwaukee Morning Sen- 
tinel, the Milwaukee Evening Sen- 
tinel and the Chicago American. 
But since the three press associa- 
tions —the Associated Press, the 
United Press and the young Hearst 


service — were the main channel by 
which the average American daily 
received its news from Europe, a 
study of their treatment of news 
was also necessary. To determine 
what news was easily available to 
the American correspondents in 
Europe as well as to ascertain the 
amount and kind of pre-war news 
carried in the leading foreign jour- 
nals a study was made of the Lon- 
don Times, the Manchester Guard- 
ian and the Westminster Gazette. 
Through these organs it was pos- 
sible to study the attempts at the 
formation of public opinion in Eng- 
land concerning her alignments in 
Europe. And through the foreign 
correspondence of the English jour- 
nals the play of press and public 
opinion on the continent could be 
noted. 

Although the newspapers were 
studied carefully for each of the 
issues for thirty months, particular 
attention was paid to six major 
periods, each of which had its cli- 
max in some specific event or events. 
Among them were the two press 
campaigns of most importance prior 
to the war, the Franco-German press 
campaign of March, 1913, and the 
Russo-German press war scare of a 
year later. 

The other events and periods to 
which especial attention were paid 
were: The English naval bill of July, 
1912; the German military mission 
to Turkey in the winter of 1913-14; 
the whole question of secret under- 
standings between England and the 
other members of the Triple- 
Entente; and definite planning for 
war, including the military and naval 
conversations between the British 
and French staffs. It is impossible, 
of course, to segregate all of these 
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events in point of time. Consider, 
for instance, the question of British 
denials of obligations to France. 
These denials were made in Parlia- 
ment twice in 1911, twice in 1913, 
and again in April and in June, 1914. 
A study of public opinion would be 
incomplete and misleading unless it 
were to include a few weeks before 
and after each of these official de- 
nials, for in each instance there were 
involved the causes leading to the 
questions in Parliament and the in- 
terpretation of the answers by the 
press. Even in such an affair as the 
Franco-German press campaign, 
which was more obviously confined 
to a period of about two weeks, 
there were minor developments in 
earlier months which led to it, and 
there were left in its wake animosi- 
ties and jealousies which faded only 
imperceptibly if at all. 

A study of public opinion, then, 
on such matters as armaments and 
rivalries cannot be confined strictly 
to a few events or to a few weeks. 
Occurring simultaneously with the 
major events to which this study is 
chiefly devoted, and in some cases 
contributing to the vigor and im- 
portance of those events, were 
minor happenings. Hence it was 
necessary to scan all issues of the 
newspapers for a period of at least 
thirty months prior to war’s out- 
break. Before appraising what the 
American press did in general, let 
us note some specific instances in- 
volved in the handling of news of 
Europe twenty-odd years ago. 


LTHOUGH NAVAL RIVAL- 
RY between Great Britain and 
Germany was marked throughout 
the pre-war days, its most dramatic 
stage occurred in July, 1912, when 


Churchill made his famous speech 
naming Germany as the potential 
foe of Great Britain. American news- 
papers generally recorded this affair, 
for there was in it a hint of chal- 
lenge which lifted it out of the rut 
of ordinary news; yet that Churchill 
announcement doubtless was less 
important than were various evi- 
dences of secret diplomacy which 
so closely linked Great Britain with 
France and Russia. These secret ar- 
rangements and the military and 
naval conversations, with the As- 
quith and Grey denials of them, as 
well as the Malta conference and the 
redistribution of the British and 
French fleets, played an important 
part in Britain’s decision to land 
troops on the Continent; yet they 
were not properly reported in the 
American press. Much of the secret 
diplomacy could scarcely be known 
to American journalists, but some 
acts were overt, and others presum- 
ably could have been observed and 
properly interpreted by alert re- 
porters. Reporting then did not call 
for prescience, but it did demand an 
insight into affairs and a healthy re- 
flection upon obvious occurrences. 
One of the European rivalries in 
which the press of Europe was par- 
ticularly involved was the Liman 
von Sanders affair. Here the bitter- 
ness of the Pan-Slav press in Russia 
forced Isvolsky and Sazonoff to con- 
sider war, provided the Kaiser and 
the Turkish Porte failed to modify 
the power of the German military 
mission to Turkey. While this dip- 
lomatic tangle was being ravelled 
and unwound, the play of the Rus- 
sian against the German press was 
clamorous and long continued. But 
American newspapers carried prac- 
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tically nothing concerning this epi- 
sode and all that it implied.’ 

A few questions immediately pre- 
sent themselves to students of pub- 
lic opinion. What news was used by 
the American press? What interpre- 
tation, either by foreign correspon- 
dents or editorial writers, was given 
upon these news happenings? What 
comparisons or contrasts were shown 
by American newspapers having 
foreign correspondents in Europe 
and those that were dependent 
wholly upon a press organization? 
What significant and interesting 
news or opinion was used in the 
British and Continental press which 
was not run in the American news- 
papers?’ To what extent were cen- 
sorship and propaganda then in 
play? What apparent part was 
played by journalists, particularly 
European, in shaping the destinies 
toward war? 


E FIRST TWO QUESTIONS 
can well be considered together, 
for some news stories were interpre- 
tative and others were not. Usually 
the news from abroad was confined 
to the obvious facts, while the dif- 
ficult task of interpretation was left 
to the editorial writer. Only rarely 
were there interpretative news ac- 
counts. 
It is evident to even a casual 
reader of American newspapers be- 


1New York Times used some on this 
affair, notably November 15, 26, December 
8, 21, 1981. Also January 10 and Febru- 
ary 8, 1914, 

Perhaps particularly interesting in 
view of a conclusion that American news- 
papers used very little material that had 
any real significance, this should answer 
the question as to whether the material 
was available for American correspon- 
dents. Certainly the British and Conti- 
nental press carried considerable news and 
opinion concerning the more important 
armament and political rivalries; it is 
obvious, then, that this was avai ailable to 
the American reporter. 


fore the war that they had little in- 
terest in European political affairs. 
At each stage in the gathering and 
editing of the news there was the 
question of selection. Seemingly the 
first of the criteria as to whether a 
story should be used was the meas- 
ure of its recognized interest and 
importance to American readers. 
And because few editors were any 
less insular or indifferent to Euro- 
pean news than was the average 
American reader, most American 
newspapers used little important 
armament news from Europe. Even 
the foreign correspondents held to 
their inborn belief that America was 
independent of European affairs and 
that a war on the Continent could 
scarcely involve the Stars and 
Stripes. Some of these correspon- 
dents were not permitted to send 
truly interpretative dispatches to 
their newspaper or press association. 
They were, in the main, expected to 
send only factual accounts.’ 

The majority of the foreign cor- 
respondents reported only what had 
definitely transpired. The tumult of 
national passions, the welter of po- 
litical and private ambitions, the 
manipulations of the press and pub- 
lic opinion were largely ignored by 
writers of the Associated Press and 
other organizations. The United 
Press then sent only 200 words a 
day from Europe to its American 
newspapers;‘ today it sends nearly 

7 Particularly was this true of the Asso- 

ciated Press, which furnished the great 
bulk of foreign news to American news- 
papers. Interview, Stephen Miles Bouton, 
former Berlin Associated Press cor 
dent. See also Melvin E. Stone, 1c, “Fifty 


Years a Journalist,” p. 809 

*Letter, Ed. L. Kean, . ril 25, 1985. 
Also note statement in . G. Bleyer, 
“Main Currents in the History of Ameri- 
can Journalism” (New York, 1927), that 
the Associated Press spent four times as 
jaw gy My A, its foreign news in 1918 as it 
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10,000 words. Obviously such limita- 
tions prevented adequate reporting 
and interpretation. 

Before the war the general Euro- 
pean manager of the United Press 
had only one full-time assistant and 
one part-time. The London staff to- 
day consists of 13 full-time news 
men. It then maintained no full- 
time correspondent in Vienna or St. 
Petersburg, depending on local, part- 
time reporters. The United Press did 
a somewhat better job of interpret- 
ing its news releases than did the 
other press organizations, but it 
failed to furnish the volume sent by 
others. 

Among the best of the auxiliary 
services was the Curtis-Brown syn- 
dicate. The mail dispatches appear- 
ing under a Curtis-Brown credit 
line dealt intensively with the more 
interesting background phases of 
news events. An example of the ex- 
cellent material sent by this agency 
is a story by John Steele,’ later a 
London reporter for the Chicago 
Tribune, telling of the preparation 
by British engineers of maps of Ger- 
man, Belgian and French railways. 
Such intelligently written accounts 
described more effectively the war 
preparations in Europe than did 
numerous brief items which per- 
tained only to details of an arma- 
ment bill. 

Not even such large American 
newspapers as the New York Times 
and the New York Tribune had be- 
fore the war an adequate coverage 
of European news. These newspapers 
were not represented in all of the 
major European capitals. The T'rib- 
une had full-time correspondents 
only in London and Paris and natu- 


5 See author’s thesis, p. 82; also Atlanta 
Constitution, February 11, 1912, p. 2a. 


rally did not get good dispatches 
from the Central Powers or from 
Russia.” In Berlin the New York 
Times was dependent for its news 
upon the correspondent for the Lon- 
don Daily Mail, Frederick William 
Wile, who was notoriously anti- 
German.’ 

The New York Times ran a great 
number of news stories from Europe, 
but most of them were not inter- 
pretative nor especially illuminating 
as to actual conditions. 

But the New York organs used 
many more news stories from 
Europe than did American news- 
papers that had no foreign corre- 
spondents. The Atlanta Constitu- 
tion used little news from the Euro- 
pean continent and only rarely gave 
interpretation to foreign dispatches. 
The San Francisco Chronicle, while 
frequently carrying Associated Press 
stories and other releases, had few 
significant interpretative accounts. 

The news columns of the Mil- 
waukee Journal reflected consider- 
able interest in social, economic and 
political happenings in Europe. It 
had available both the United Press 
and Associated Press services, as 
well as the New York Sun service. 
The Chicago American displayed the 
usual Hearst antagonism to King 
George and everything English, but 
references to European armaments 
were rare in its news columns. Al- 
most invariably the American’s dis- 
patches were very brief and, with 

* Authority of Wilbur Forrest letter, 
February 21, 1985 

7 Frederick William Wile has stressed 

ropaganda work of the following bur- 


man fo 


German German Navy e 
and Defense League. See his work, ““ 
Assault” (London, 1916), pp. 86-42. 
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the exception of articles by Garrett 
Serviss, showed little erudition. 

About one event in Europe the 
American newspapers were agreed, 
for none of them failed to display 
effectively on the front page the 
news of the British naval debates at 
which Churchill so definitely termed 
Germany Britain’s next foe. Here 
was a dramatic challenge which an 
American editor could understand. 
It needed no divining rod to gauge 
it as interesting news for American 
consumption. 

The most obvious conclusion as 
to the news that was brought from 
Europe is that it consisted mainly 
of brief and isolated items. Readers 
could not possibly get a continuous 
picture of what was occurring and 
where it might lead. 


DITORIAL INTERPRETA- 

TION was little better than 
news reporting. In the New York 
papers there was little editorial com- 
ment which could be termed truly 
penetrating. The Times ran many 
more editorials on European affairs 
than did the Tribune, but more 
could be learned by reading the 
market pages of these two papers 
than by a perusal of the editorial 
columns. Although the New York 
Tribune has been charged with be- 
ing pro-British and the New York 
Times has been characterized as 
anti-German, these charges cannot 
easily be substantiated. A fairer 
charge against the two papers would 
be their apparent lack of apprecia- 
tion of what actually was occurring 
in Europe. They had not picked 
their friends in the coming battle, 
for they were not yet aware a battle 
was to be fought. 


The Portland Oregonian showed 
considerable prescience on its edi- 
torial page, although it had avail- 
able but little worthwhile foreign 
correspondence. The possible worth 
of an editorial page in interpreting 
the background of current affairs is 
perhaps most clearly shown in this 
paper. It stated its belief that a 
World War might soon develop in 
Europe and that it was entirely pos- 
sible that the United States might 
be drawn in. Its editorial page also 
reflected the view that England 
would be on the side of France 
against Germany. It persisted in ex- 
pressing that viewpoint even in the 
face of denials from Great Britain 
that there were any obligations be- 
tween those two countries.° 

Although the Milwaukee Journal 
had many German readers, it pre- 
sented no evidences of bias on its 
editorial page. In fact, it commented 
only rarely on European political 
affairs. 

Surprisingly, the American news- 
papers made little editorial comment 
on the press campaigns in Europe. 
It is possible that the scarcity of edi- 
torial comment, like the scarcity of 
news articles on the press war 
scares abroad, was caused by the 
deep distrust of the motives for such 
press campaigns. Even the Hearst 
newspapers condemned upon occa- 
sion the jingoistic tactics of the 
foreign newspapers in their attempts 
to arouse bitterness against a pros- 
pective enemy. Because of the poor 
coverage from Russia, American 
newspapers carried very little news 
from that country and, naturally 


8 The Portland Oregonian, June 22, 1914, 
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enough, whenever a press campaign 
was carried on between Russian and 
German newspapers, the German 
cause was more amply and favor- 
ably reported. The Russian point of 
view could have been rather easily 
obtained, however, by citations from 
the foreign correspondents’ pages in 
the English and Continental press. 

It is probable that the Hearst in- 
fluence against England has been 
exaggerated. Hearst’s frequent edi- 
torials against John Bull were based 
on events and policies in which there 
was a direct and obvious connection 
between Great Britain and the 
United States. He was anti-English 
but not necessarily pro-German. His 
editorials did not often discuss the 
European scene, but rather such 
affairs as the English attitude on the 
Panama canal. 

As I have said, the Portland Ore- 
gonian showed more interest edi- 
torially in European affairs than did 
any of the other newspapers except 
possibly the New York Times. Per- 
haps a reason for this was the fact 
that its editors were apparently 
reading regularly the leading English 
newspapers. Frequently there were 
editorial explanations of events in 
England which had not been re- 
ported in the news columns of the 
Oregonian. Although most of the 
American newspapers included in 
this study were regularly receiving 
copies of English journals, most 
editorials did not reflect use of the 
English newspapers for background. 

At times the San Francisco Chron- 
ticle showed an intelligent interest in 
European affairs, particularly in the 
middle of 1913, after a member of 
its staff had visited Europe. 


HE AMERICAN PRESS in 

general showed less concern in 
1914 over the possibility of a World 
War than it had done two years 
earlier. Perhaps the editors were 
weary of reporting and explaining 
threats in Europe. They agreed, ap- 
parently, with the New York Trib- 
une and Milwaukee Journal that 
much of the European press talk of 
war was simply jingoism. For three 
decades or more something had 
always happened at the last moment 
to prevent a serious struggle. Prob- 
ably something always would hap- 
pen to prevent a war. 

When there occurred in Europe 
such drawn-out affairs as the Balkan 
wars, most of the nine newspapers, 
with the exception of the Milwaukee 
Sentinel and Journal and the Atlanta 
Constitution, made frequent efforts 
at interpretation. But the editorial 
pages of these newspapers failed to 
interpret significantly the meaning 
of the repeated hints of a Franco- 
British alliance, or of the German 
military mission to Turkey, or of the 
other important events which indi- 
cated where Europe was headed. 
Some of the newspapers did dis- 
cuss editorially the armament race 
in Europe. There was general agree- 
ment upon occasion of the presenta- 
tion of some of the major army and 
navy bills that such mad arming of 
the nations would lead only to bank- 


tuptcy or war. The armament bills, 


usually presented in dramatic 
fashion, were reported as important 
news. 

Such events could be understood 
by American editors and editorial 
writers as being indicative of war- 
like activity, but other news stories 
could have pointed just as clearly 
how the nations were aligning. Edi- 
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torial writers as well as reporters and 
foreign correspondents ignored the 
meaning and significance of such 
news as the joint night maneuvers 
of British and French submarines 
which occurred many months before 
the opening of the World War.’ 
They saw nothing to interpret in 
the redistribution of the British 
fleet, which meant essentially that 
the British and French had a work- 
ing arrangement whereby the French 
would take over control of the Medi- 
terranean Sea, guarding British in- 
terests there, while the British war- 
ships would watch Germany in the 
North Sea and the English Channel. 
Some European journalists realized 
that the fleet movement irrevocably 
tied Great Britain to France against 
a common foe. These items were re- 
ported as news but were not played 
up at all in the news columns. They 
were not interpreted by American 
correspondents who were resident 
abroad,” nor explained on the edi- 
torial pages. The New York Times 
commented editorially on the eco- 
nomic issues and how the hoarding 
of gold in individual European coun- 
tries and the loans that Europe was 
getting from America indicated 
those nations’ fear of war, but it 
did not voice apprehension that the 
financial and economic stress of war 
might involve the United States. 
Nor did the American press consider 
that, if a European war should 
break out, the issue of freedom of 
the seas might involve this country. 

It is true that in many cases the 
editorial writers had little enough 
to go on in the way of news on 
which to base interpretations. On 

| of 1913. 
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the other hand, if the press associa- 
tions and foreign correspondents 
failed them by not sending signifi- 
cant news and interpretative corre- 
spondence, the editorial writers 
could have gleaned important infor- 
mation from the editorial and news 
pages of the English journals which 
regularly reached their offices. It is 
perhaps fair to assume that the 
foreign correspondents had a better 
chance to make the observation and 
a greater duty to interpret them. 


year THIRD QUESTION — as 
to the work of the foreign corre- 
spondents— is similarly answered. 
The foreign correspondents could 
have observed many signs of the 
close relationship between Great 
Britain and France, signs which 
would have caused them to doubt 
the denials by Sir Edward Grey and 
Premier Asquith that Great Britain 
had a secret understanding to fight 
on the side of France. 

This close relationship between 
the two Powers could also have been 
gleaned by watching movements of 
French and British generals, ad- 
mirals and their staffs. When British 
and French naval and war staffs 
were constantly visiting each other, 
attending maneuvers and studying 
terrains, it was obvious that more 
was contemplated than had been 
announced. Surely there was cause 
for speculation when a ranking Brit- 
ish officer, Sir Henry Wilson, spent 
most of his time with General Foch 
on French soil.” An alert reporter 
might have read something into the 
almost daily visits of Paul Cambon 
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to the British foreign office; there 
could have been profitable reading 
between the lines of the printed 
speeches of Lord Roberts and other 
British statesmen who were con- 
sistently urging that England must 
have conscription in order to live up 
to her obligations. 

But even though the foreign cor- 
respondents were not doing their 
work as ably as they are today, 
either as news gatherers or as in- 
terpreters, nevertheless newspapers 
with foreign correspondents of their 
own were able to present better ac- 
counts than did those depending 
entirely upon the press associations. 
Few of the larger newspapers did 
not have available some subsidiary 
service such as the Curtis-Brown, 
which offered material of especial 
value. The press associations them- 
selves furnished only matter-of-fact 
news stories, with little attempt to 
interpret the meaning of the facts 
they reported. The Associated Press 
did not then believe its function was 
to interpret. Material from the news 
services was fragmentary and scat- 
tered and was not summed up to the 
important total which it should have 
made. 

One difficulty with foreign corre- 
spondence of the period before the 
War was that even the larger Ameri- 
can newspapers depended for the 
most part upon English or other 
foreign workers, rather than upon 
men trained in this country. That 
was true also of the press associa- 
tions. Even such papers as the New 
York Times and the New York 
Tribune had only a few key men 
abroad, and these men edited and 
relayed material sent them from the 
lesser European capitals. Berlin dis- 
patches in the New York Times 


from Frederick William Wile, who 
was known as anti-German, varied 
a great deal in tone and in vigor 
from his dispatches to the London 
Daily Mail. Either Wile pulled his 
punches against Germany when 
writing for the Times, or the Times 
carefully edited out most of Wile’s 
bitterness and anti-German bias. 
The importance of individual re- 
porters and commentators is exem- 
plified by the work of such men as 
W. A. M. Goode. Although a mem- 
ber of the staff of the London Daily 
Mail, this former American news- 
paper man wrote quite objectively 
on European affairs. His material 
appeared in various American news- 
papers. The Daily Mail was the 
most rabid of Northcliffe’s publica- 
tions, yet Goode’s association with 
that journal did not prevent him 
from writing worthwhile accounts 
for transmission to America. In fact, 
the work of such men as Goode, 
John Steele, Flanneur and others 
constituted probably the most val- 
uable material appearing in Ameri- 
can newspapers, for their reports 
were, in a measure, interpretative, 
and furnished a most valuable sup- 
plement to the meager and purely 
factual dispatches of the press asso- 
ciations. The work of these men ap- 
peared in the Portland Oregonian, 
San Francisco Chronicle, Milwaukee 
Sentinel and Atlanta Constitution. 


FOURTH QUESTION sug- 

gested earlier in this paper asks 
whether American correspondents 
could have noted and used signifi- 
cant news and comment in the 
British and Continental press. The 
answer must be in the affirmative, 
for the abundance of material easily 
available in the English papers was 
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used by American reporters scarcely 
at all. An American reporter in Eng- 
land need not have read widely to 
have found constant indications in 
the press of preparations for war or 
of alliances. The column of the mili- 
tary editor of the London Times, 
Colonel Charles Repington, at times 
obviously indicated that prepara- 
tions were being made hastily if 
carefully. It was Repington who, in 
the winter of 1905-06, initiated the 
Franco-British conversations which 
led to the military and naval obliga- 
tions of Britain to France; other 
English journalists as well as Rep- 
ington knew of these conversations, 
and upon occasion they were alluded 
to in the press and brought up in 
Parliament.” In fact, four major 
questions were asked of British min- 
isters in the House of Commons be- 
tween 1912-14 as to whether Great 
Britain had any obligations to fight 
on the Continent. Not even the fact 
that upon each occasion the minis- 
ters evaded a direct answer or de- 
nied that obligations existed can ex- 
cuse American as well as other jour- 
nalists for not realizing how closely 
these nations were bound. 

Several British journalists, as well 
as some of the French, Russian and 
German, were aware of the British 
plans for an alliance with France. 
One German paper consistently re- 
ferred to the secret arrangements be- 
tween the Entente Powers. The Lon- 
don Times, the Manchester Guard- 
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ian and the Westminster Gazette as 
well as other journals furnished an 
abundance of material of which 
American jouralists might well have 
made use. The London Times clear- 
ly and frequently showed its friend- 
ship with France and enmity for 
Germany. The Westminster Gazette, 
whose editor, J. A. Spender, used his 
journal almost as a mouthpiece for 
Sir Edward Grey, usually 
authoritative, but Spender preferred 
with Grey to evade the issue of 
secret obligations. The Manchester 
Guardian apparently did not know 
of the secret arrangements between 
Great Britain and France, although 
at times it voiced its fear that the 
foreign office was not being frank 
enough about its policies. 

The Manchester Guardian and 
the London Times in both their 
foreign and domestic columns were 
mines of information for American 
reporters. These mines were scarcely 
touched. Material these English 
journals daily presented, whether 
factual, insinuating or prophetic, 
was largely ignored. It is not to be 
expected that American reporters, 
by reading these newspapers, could 
have been certain that a war was 
coming or when it might break; but 
some did know, and others should 
have, that when a war did start 
Great Britain would be on the side 
of the Entente Powers, which almost 
inevitably meant a major war with 
constantly extending ramifications. 


= FIFTH QUESTION de- 
mands whether censorship and 
propaganda were active in Europe 
and whether they affected American 
reporters. Reporting for both Ameri- 
can and English newspapers was 
most inadequate from those coun- 
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tries which first entered the war. 
In neither Austria-Hungary nor 
Russia were there good facilities for 
news gathering and transmission, 
and in these countries there was 
considerable censorship. The Rus- 
sian government laid down a long 
prescribed list of subjects which 
could not be discussed.” In Austria- 
Hungary, and to a lesser extent in 
Germany, it was difficult for report- 
ers to secure news concerning arma- 
ments and policies. Propaganda was 
particularly rife in Germany and 
France. Whenever a new army or 
navy bill was being discussed the 
way was prepared for easy passage 
of the measure by innumerable 
stories intended to inflame national- 
istic feelings. In all countries except 
England, and to some extent there, 
the press codperated with the gov- 
ernment in arousing the people’s 
hatred and fear of a traditional foe. 

No American reporter seemed to 
sense the influence of Russian gold 
on the French press, which seemed 
to enjoy a reputation it did not de- 
serve. But German newspapers were 
considered, often rightly, as willing 
tools of the German foreign office or 
war party. Censorship as well as 
propaganda was rife in Germany; 
the building of submarines, for in- 
stance, was not reported in the 
press. 

In general, American reporters 
were not taken in by European press 
campaigns, and American news- 
papers displayed little evidence of 
the effects of propaganda. But their 
columns reflect the results of a strict 
censorship which English journal- 
ists seem generally to have eluded. 


13 This forbade publication of 
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and naval news— 
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THE SIX QUESTIONS, per- 
haps the most difficult to re- 
solve is that of the possible influence 
of journalists in shaping European 
destinies towards war. It is known 
that Colonel Repington initiated the 
military conversations between 
France and England, and that he 
was the intermediary for several 
months between the staffs of the 
two powers. Wickham Steed, Vienna 
reporter for the London Times and 
later its foreign editor, played no in- 
considerable part in arousing Eng- 
lish feeling against Germany and in 
furthering the good relations be- 
tween England and France and even 
Russia. But Lord Northcliffe had 
other reporters who aided greatly in 
his campaign against Germany. 
Frederick William Wile, Berlin cor- 
respondent for the Daily Mail and 
the New York Times, and George 
Saunders, who was first the Berlin 
and later the Paris correspondent of 
the London _Times, consistently 
aided in arousing English opinion 
against Germany. So, also, did Val- 
entine Chirol, foreign editor of the 
London Times before Steed took 
over that office. The London Times 
and other Northcliffe papers carried 
on a campaign against Germany 
which was started soon after the 
death of King Edward. Lord North- 
cliffe was then convinced that Ger- 
many was planning a war.“ 

The Liberal press as early as 1912 
believed that Northcliffe was mis- 
chievously effective in inciting anti- 
German war passion. Campaigns in 
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the Northcliffe press undoubtedly 
had an influence in preparing Great 
Britain for the struggle which was 
to come soon. It has even been said 
that Northcliffe “made” the great 
war. That of course he did not, but 
it is worthy of note that the most 
violent anti-English articles in Ger- 
man papers were quoted by the 
London Times, whereas the Man- 
chester Guardian was able to find 
more moderate press quotations. 
The Guardian usually quoted the 
opinion and comment of the social- 
ist and liberal foreign organs; it was 
concerned not with the public 
opinion of the reactionary classes 
but with that of the commonalty. 
Somewhere between the attitudes of 
the Northcliffe press and the Man- 
chester Guardian lies that section of 
the British press headed by the 
Westminster Gazette. 

Its editor, Spender, was close to 
Edward Grey and the foreign office. 
Spender knew of secret arrange- 
ments between England and France 
before some members of the British 
Cabinet knew of them. Spender 
asserts, further, that most compe- 
tent writers dealing with foreign 
affairs in the years before the war 
knew how closely Great Britain and 
France were associated. Spender’s 
contribution toward the coming of 
the war was in helping Grey to 
evade announcement of the secret 
arrangements between England and 
France. He kept silent when he 
might have spoken. But his paper 
was not in active campaign against 
Germany. 

How much the work of these Eng- 
lish journalists affected American 


reporters and their dispatches is not 
directly measurable. 

In summary, it may be stated 
with little reservation that Ameri- 
can newspapers, regardless of loca- 
tion, size or news facilities, inade- 
quately reported and interpreted the 
events leading to the World War. 
The press associations were particu- 
larly weak. The Morning Oregonian 
of Portland perhaps led in interpre- 
tation or at least in occasional con- 
cern over the possibility of a Euro- 
pean war in which the United States 
might become involved. It is prob- 
able that the neglect by the Ameri- 
can press of the important pre-war 
developments was largely occasioned 
by the indifference of the American 
public. 

The insular attitude of the Ameri- 
can people and press prevented the 
formation in this country of a sound 
public opinion on European affairs. 
It was as nationalistic an attitude 
as those displayed in Europe. In 
America, however, the nationalistic 
influence was demonstrated by an 
indifference to foreign affairs; in the 
countries of Europe the nationalistic 
press was militant, aggressive and 
selfishly concerned with the inflam- 
mation of passions against tradition- 
al foes. If any single trait of the 
press can be said to have dominated 
this period before the war, whether 
in Europe or in America, it is that 
of nationalism. The international- 
mindedness of such few voices as 
the Manchester Guardian only fur- 
ther emphasized the national mili- 
tancy or indifference of the remain- 
ing journals. 
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The Next Steps 


in Schools of Journalism 


By Grant M. Hyde 


This paper was read by Professor Hyde, director 
of the School of Journalism, University of Wis- 
consin, as his presidential address to the Ameri- 
can Association of Schools and Departments of 
Journalism at St. Louis in December. 


PROGRAM of this conven- 
tion has been laid out as a 
“family circle” discussion of prob- 
lems of teaching, research and ad- 
ministration. After several conven- 
tions whose programs have been 
largely devoted to discussions by 
newspaper men and others outside 
our pedagogical fold, their officers 
felt that the associations would like 
to devote this 1986 meeting to in- 
timate aspirations and soul-search- 
ing by their own members. For after 
all, even though most of them were 
formerly journalists, they are now 
pedagogues seeking the answers to 
difficult pedagogical problems. 

I propose to open the meeting, if 
not with prayer for the future, at 
any rate with a modest attempt to 
look into the future in the hope of 
discerning where the schools of jour- 
nalism may be going. 

This is my twenty-seventh year 
of teaching journalism, and the 
thirty-second year of journalism in- 
struction at the University of Wis- 
consin. As I look back over these 
short years, I am amazed at the 
distance this project of college train- 


ing for journalism has come. I can 
recall the evolution step by step. 
But, as I do so, I feel keenly that 
perhaps the biggest steps are still 
ahead of us. I refuse to believe that 
we have more than made a start — 
perhaps we are only now beginning 
to suspect where we are going. We 
are still “the experimental college” 
of our universities. 

Let me reminisce a bit. Let me re- 
call the modest offerings of a jour- 
nalism teaching staff in 1910 (when 
I started) — four courses: freshman 
news writing, sophomore reporting, 
junior editing, senior editorial writ- 
ing — as compared with a list of 25 
or 30 standard courses in the aver- 
age catalogue of today. Then we 
had 40 students — today we enroll 
450 majors in journalism and pre- 
journalism. Then we could hold a 
reunion of graduates in the office — 
today we look them up in a large 
card file. Then we were the laugh- 
ing stock of practising newspaper 
men — now we are each year ac- 
cepted with more respect. Then we 
were glad to find our salaries listed 
in the budget under English or pub- 
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licity or in some tear-sheet at the 
end — now we are called deans or 
directors or chairmen and talk earn- 
estly about our senior and junior 
staffs. Then we didn’t have a text- 
book to call our own—now we 
have a fair-sized library of special- 
ized volumes. 

But most interesting has been our 
change of emphasis. I recall how, 
from 1905 to 1915, a journalism 
teacher strainczd every nerve to be 
“practical” and to convince the 
newspaper men that he was not 
“theoretical.” We were trying mere- 
ly to teach writing, the tools and 
tricks and techniques of the news- 
paper trade, the equipment needed 
by a cub reporter. That is as far as 
we saw our functions. Some of us 
preached the desirability of a solid 
college education to supplement — 
or excuse — our technical teaching, 
and offered that as reason for our 
operations. 

Then about 1918 we began to see 
the value of the social sciences. We 
looked to them to give our students 
a sense of responsibility toward the 
public, to help them to understand 
the place of the newspaper in the 
social order, to make them edu- 
cated, cultured men, as well as news- 
paper men. We made a great tumult 
about “background courses” and set 
up a curriculum containing more 
credits in social science than in jour- 
nalism. 

Then perhaps ten years later we 
began to see that the social sciences 
were not accomplishing what we 
had hoped. The students were tak- 
ing them in separate, unrelated 
doses, were locking each of them in 
an air-tight compartment like any 
other “college course,” and were get- 
ting not the slightest glimpse of 


their application to journalism. We 
then began to realize that our job 
was to show the students how to 
correlate these social science courses 
with each other and with the prob- 
lems of journalism. Hence we set up 
courses in “public opinion” — in 
“the influence of the press” — and 
we ourselves went prying into psy- 
chology, economics, sociology, politi- 
cal science, searching for the keys 
and materials to accomplish this 
correlation. 


ENCE, NOW, in 1936, while 
listing in our catalogues an 
amazing array of specialized tech- 
nical journalistic courses, we have 
really, in our hearts, reverted to do- 
ing what we so vigorously denied in 
1910. We are admittedly becoming 
“theorists,” and we are proud of it. 
Furthermore, the newspaper men 
are accepting us in this guise as 
they never were willing to accept us 
in the days when we tried so hard 
to be “practical.” In other words, 
they see and we see now that our 
function is not to use university 
time to teach young people the 
things they can just as well learn 
by experience in a newspaper office, 
but to direct their attention to 
necessary things that they cannot — 
or probably will not —learn in a 
newspaper office. We are spending 
less time developing the nose for 
news — which can be quickly grown 
on almost any bright young face — 
and are working to put something 
in the empty space above and be- 
hind the nose. 
In my most discouraged moments, 
I often wonder how we have done 
anything at all with a field of teach- 
ing that has so little factual ma- 
terial, and so little standard tech- 
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nique —a field that is neither a 
science nor an art. Yet I do think 
that we are evolving a curriculum 
that gives as broad, as cultural, and 
as truly enlightening an education 
as anyone can pick out of a college 
catalogue. Whether we are making 
newspaper men or not, we are at 
least making educated men and 
women. 

As for the attitude of the news- 
paper world, the change has been 
amazing. I never wondered at their 
attitude at first. Every man thinks 
his own way of learning things is 
the best, whether he is a newspaper 
man, a lawyer or any other skilled 
worker. When we started, the ap- 
prentice system was in vogue in the 
newspapers, and relatively few 
newspaper men were college grad- 
uates. It was necessary for us to 
wait for the changing times — for 
the coming of a new generation in 
the newspaper offices and for the 
revolutions in the newspaper world 
that the improved financial stability 
of the last twenty-five years has 
brought. 

What is the newspaper attitude 
now? Among the smaller news- 
papers, an amazing cordiality is 
growing up. Among the larger news- 
papers and press associations, al- 
though a few outbursts of ridicule 
are heard now and then, our grad- 
uates are quietly filling the offices 
in increasing numbers. The random, 
ill-advised, snap-answer question- 
naires of editors or graduates mean 
little. In most states where there 
are strong schools of journalism, a 
great amount of codperation is be- 
ing carried on. On a national scale, 
codperation is limited chiefly by the 
lack of national organizations of 
newspaper men. We are rapidly 


getting into a situation wherein 
we are embarrassed by newspaper 
men who expect too much of 
us, who forget that no law school 
or medical school is expected to 
turn out mature, experienced law- 
yers or doctors without subse- 
quent interneship, and that the pos- 
sibilities for journalism schools are 
probably not greater. At any rate, 
in normal times we have little dif- 
ficulty in placing our graduates and, 
during the depression, our placement 
record was, in general, better than 
that of any other professional 
branch of our universities. In the 
matter of pay, also, our graduates 
are faring as well as other grad- 
uates — if not better. 


UT ENOUGH reminiscing! I 

have suggested so much only 
to give us a bit of encouragement 
and cheer. With that as background, 
let us look at the future. What are 
the next steps ahead of us? As I 
look into the glass of prophecy, I 
seem to see these steps—and I 
have time only for a mere listing of 
them: 

1. We must soon accomplish a 
classification or differentiation of the 
various projects of journalism teach- 
ing. The newspaper world is de- 
manding it. The briefest glance at 
the experience of the schools of law, 
medicine, and engineering shows the 
need of it. Most of our difficulties 
come from the lack of it. In the past 
we have avoided classification be- 
cause we thought of it as differen- 
tiating the good and the bad, the 
strong and the weak, the large and 
the small. We are beginning to see 
the problems more clearly —as a 
matter of differentiating purposes 
and aims. The one-man department 
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of a smaller college is not necessarily 
inferior to the fully-equipped, ade- 
quately-manned university school of 
journalism —if each knows its 
proper function, sticks to it, and 
does not undertake, or pretend to 
accomplish, functions for which it is 
not equipped. When we approach 
the problem as a matter of differen- 
tiation, rather than of classification, 
we shall find nothing odious, and 
much of value, in it. As long ago 
as 1917 we agreed that the work of 
several agricultural journalism de- 
partments was just as much Class-A, 
albeit quite different in aim, as that 
of the so-called schools of journal- 
ism, which trained a different type 
of journalist. 

2. We must work out more clear- 
ly the field and functions of journal- 
ism classes in the smaller college. 
In some cases they will become pre- 
professional — they will devote 
themselves to elementary, funda- 
mental work. In other cases, they 
will be non-professional — they will 
analyze the newspaper as a social 
phenomenon for students who have 
no professional interest in it. Big 
strides in this direction have been 
taken recently by the national com- 
mittee on junior colleges. 

3. The place of the high school in 
our field must be further studied so 
as to fit in the pattern of a contin- 
uous educational sequence — just as 
is the case in other disciplines. It is 
not many years since college teach- 
ers passed resolutions condemning 
journalism in high school. Now few 
of us but carry on elaborate activi- 
ties to encourage it. But we are all 
aware that the functions of high 
school journalism need exact de- 
lineation, and the job is already 


under way in the hands of a na- 
tional committee. 

4. The solution of the problem of 
transfer credits in journalism is 
pressing. When a school like Wis- 
consin admits in one year 48 trans- 
fer students, who bring from three 
to 12 credits each in reporting and 
copyreading earned in good colleges 
— work that we know is well done 
— what are we going to do about 
it? Thirty years ago, when journal- 
ism teaching started in the univer- 
sities, we built it on the assumption 
that no other training should pre- 
cede it. We started all the students 
from the same beginning, as the 
law schools do. But I think that 
times have changed in this respect. 
The time is coming when there may 
be a gradation from the journalism 
learned in high school, through the 
small college and on to the degree 
ef the professional school. This will 
require, however, recognizable stan- 
dards for such transfer of credit, as 
well as the development of different 
introductory courses for students of 
different educational backgrounds. 

5. As this differentiation of types 
of journalism instruction develops 
and more satisfactory pre-journal- 
ism work is done in high school or 
junior college, the large university 
schools will evolve a new function. 
More and more they will be ex- 
pected to offer specialized advanced 
courses of types that can be pro- 
vided only in a large school with 
special staff and equipment. We 
shall devote to these new specialized 
courses some of the energy we have 
been using to put all the students 
through the same standard elemen- 
tary courses. We shall staff our fac- 
ulties with specialists. Conceivably 
we shall not all attempt to offer the 
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same specialties. We shall attain di- 
versity of emphasis and individual 
specialties, and more exactly ap- 
proach the university conception of 
education. The last ten years have 
seen long strides in this direction, 
but the tendency has probably only 
started. 

6. If we are to heed the advice of 
newspaper publishers, we must as- 
suredly give more attention to our 
courses in the business and financial 
aspects of the newspaper. Most of 
us are woefully weak in this respect. 
A few courses in advertising and a 
general course in the management of 
weekly newspapers are not enough. 
We must recognize that more than 
half the profession is in the business 
office, and special training to give 
a sense of social responsibility is 
quite as important there as in the 
news room. 

7. Along the way, we must devote 
ourselves to more drastic efforts to 
eliminate the unfit student. Per- 
haps one of our greatest services to 
the newspaper consists in turning 
away from journalism those not 
adapted to it intellectually or tem- 
peramentally. For nearly ten years 
the Wisconsin School of Journalism 
has required higher academic stan- 
dards for its students than any other 
branch of its university and has 
evolved an elaborate set of hurdles 
to weed out the unfit. They elimi- 
nate the dull, the lazy, the careless, 
the sluggish. But is that the whole 
job? Is it beyond reason to con- 
sider eliminating also those tem- 
peramentally or psychologically un- 
fitted for journalism, as well as 
those whose standards of conduct 
and conceptions of honor and ethics 
— whose sense of social responsi- 
bility — are below the conception of 


the most decent, honorable news- 


paper man? 
8. I hope that it will not be many 


years before we are able to develop 


some standard system of summer 
interneship or apprenticeship for our 
students between the junior and 
senior years. No other device would 
aid so much in sorting them over, 
weeding out the unfit, and giving 
them a serious attitude toward their 
university training. The attitude of 
newspaper publishers, so far as we 
have sounded them out, is very 
favorable, and I think this is one of 
the things that can be achieved by 
the Joint Committee on Relations 
with Newspaper Groups. 

9. I am not yet satisfied with our 
background courses. So far, we have 
mainly pitched them into our cur- 
riculum with a shovel—or have 
merely carried along the old tradi- 
tions of standard disclipines and cul- 
tures. We have not yet evolved the 
carefully thought-out pattern of 
correlated background that we shall 
some day attain. Is the recipe of 
“background” just a spoonful of any 
old science, a dash of literature pre- 
pared primarily for training English 
teachers, a garnish of any language 
from Greek to Swedish, a pinch of 
anything labeled economics or po- 
litical science, a hasty glance at 
anatomy in the guise of psychology? 
In time we shall develop a better 
recipe by examining more closely the 
purpose of each ingredient in our 
so-called cultural background. 

10. Where are we going in the 
graduate field? We have our own 
M.A.—our double minor for the 
Ph.D. Shall we push on toward our 
own Ph.D.? Yes, when we have de- 
cided what it is all about — and 
why. At present we find ourselves 
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in much the same situation as the 
schools of law and engineering. The 
profession for which we train stu- 
dents does not as yet offer reward 
or recognition for graduate work. 
The principal incentive to inspire 
our graduate work, so far, has been 
to train teachers — to meet faculty 
requirements set up by other disci- 
plines in our universities. In spite 
of this, I feel very proud of the 
work we have done so far— our 
M.A. is as sound as any other, and 
sounder than many. But as we go 
further, we must keep our eye close- 
ly upon our objectives. 

11. As for research, we are strug- 
gling manfully — albeit sporadical- 
ly. Most of us are much too loaded 
with instructional and administra- 
tive tasks to do the job as well as 
if we had special stipends and ap- 
pointments for research. But we're 
getting along— doing a good job 
of exploration. My earnest warning 
is that we should keep as closely as 
possible within our own field and 
not wander too far into other fields 
—into the strongly established 
circles in which we can never hope 
to be better than “poor relations.” 
I have on my desk a lengthy list of 
fields so completely within journal- 
ism that no one outside can under- 
take them. I should much prefer to 
confine my “researching” to that 
list, rather than try to be an ama- 
teur sociologist or economist. Yet 
we must remember that all research 
must be based on a recognizable 
technique — and we must not blun- 
der too long before we attack the 
mastery of this technique. 

12. This fall the trade papers 
bristled with items announcing in- 
creased enrollment in most schools 
— 20 per cent, 25 per cent, 30 per 


cent. We totaled them eagerly and 
gave out the figures as if we were 
proud of them. But should we be 
proud of them? Not necessarily. I 
for one do not welcome mass pro- 
duction. I do not welcome the day 
when I cannot call each senior by 
name—and know what to say 
about him in a letter of recommen- 
dation. I dislike card files. I am glad 
enough to handle larger numbers of 
pre-journalism students, for among 
them we may find a few graduates 
of better quality. But I do not wish 
to see the number graduated great- 
ly increased. Not that we are flood- 
ing the market—obviously 31 
schools graduating less than 1,000 a 
year (and only one-third of them 
headed for the newspaper) do not 
flood very seriously the 13,000 news- 
paper offices of America. But I still 
feel that our product should stand 
out as distinctive, as exceptional, as 
a quality product. To that end, I 
shall hope to turn aside an increas- 
ing proportion of these crowding 
underclassmen, who are brought to 
us mainly by the thrill of the high 
school newspapers. 

13. That brings up the matter of 
our responsibility for our graduates. 
The question came up in connection 
with the proposal of identification 
cards last spring. My notion is that 
our graduates are our advertisement 
— our reputation stands or falls by 
their success or failure in the pro- 
fession. Ten years ago I said I 
hoped that Wisconsin would never 
give a degree to a graduate whom 
we could not conscientiously recom- 
mend. I still feel that way. I regret 
it when a lame duck slips through. 
But when we do put our stamp on 
a good man we should follow 
through and help him to find his 
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right place. I spend much more time 
moving former graduates into bet- 
ter positions than in placing new 
graduates in their first jobs. 

14. In a day when the newspaper 
profession is showing more pro- 
nounced desire than ever before to 
accomplish some kind of profes- 
sional organization, where do we 
stand? Perhaps we stand in a very 
helpful position. Each one of us may 
have a different idea of what the 
professional organization should be. 
But it is obvious that, whatever it 
is, it will start from the bottom — 
irom the local unit. Probably our 
best function is to serve as the 
embryo local unit —to inspire in 
our graduates the will for organiza- 
tion, and to provide the campus 


organization whereby they may gain 
experience in organization work. 
For it is from local ward-workers 
that great governors and senators 
grow. I am not discussing the Guild, 
either pro or con. I am studying its 
experiences. For it is showing us 
some things that can be done and 
some that can’t. Who knows what 
will come of it or what the final 
form of professional organization 
will be? 

In these few jottings, which might 
be continued on and on, I see a 
glimpse of a very interesting future 
for schools of journalism. We have 
accomplished much in the first 
thirty years, but most of all we are 
beginning to see what the work may 
become in the future. 
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The Opportunities 


in Journalistic Education 


By Gayle C. Walker 


This paper was read by Professor Walker, direc- 
tor of the School of Journalism, University of 
Nebraska, as his presidential address to the 
American Association of Teachers of Journalism 
at St. Louis in December. 


E NATION has just come 
through one of the most stirring 
political campaigns in its history. 
An integral factor in the campaign 
was the press, and every one knows 
of the heaping criticism to which 
the press has been subjected follow- 
ing the event of November, 1936. 

The exact division of the press in 
its allegiance to Republican or 
Democratic party would be interest- 
ing, if known. Statements have 
made it sixty-forty, seventy-thirty, 
eighty-twenty; but they have been 
merely statements, not accurate 
surveys. To me it seems immaterial 
whether editorial utterance was 100 
per cent for one candidate or the 
other, if such utterance were honest 
and defensible. 

What does matter a great deal, 
however, is that a minority — prob- 
ably small — of the newspapers let 
their partisan zeal carry them to 
such lengths of vituperation and 
abuse, of coloring and falsification 
of the news, that their irresponsi- 
bility cast lasting discredit on Amer- 
ican journalism. Some of them have 
since professed repentance; whether 


such repentance is transitory only 
the future will disclose. At any rate, 
the events of the fall have been 
called, by men within the profes- 
sion and outside it, a sort of twi- 
light of the press; “the waning 
power of the press” has become a 
catch phrase. William Allen White 
was moved to observe: “I’m not 
sure the newspaper ever had any 
political influence, but I’m sure it 
has none now.” 

A lay observer, Prof. Earl E. 
Muntz of the Department of Eco- 
nomics, New York University, re- 
cently contributed his thoughts on 
“The Newspaper as an Educational] 
Agency” to the South Atlantic 
Quarterly: 

The past generation or so has 
witnessed a profound change in 
the scope and nature of social 
control exerted by the press. The 
newspaper profession has dis- 
appeared and has been succeeded 
by the newspaper business, which 
differs not the slightest from any 
other profit-making concern. . . . 
One must remember that a single 
newspaper or a chain of news- 
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papers runs a risk of alienating 
readers if its policy does not con- 
form to the existing folkways and 
mores of its public. . . . In reality, 
the waning power of the urban 
press as an agency of social con- 
trol is only partially attributable 
to commercialism. The real fact 
is that the wide spread of general 
education has rendered the people 
less susceptible to direct sugges- 
tion, and antagonistic to being 
told what to do. 


One may quarrel with Professor 
Muntz’ negation of professional 
spirit in the press, but he is impelled 
to grant the substantial truth of his 
judgment on the decline of the di- 
rect influence of newspapers. The 
course of the press in the campaign 
was not a new phenomenon, but it 
was significant because it brought 
sharply into the focus of critical at- 
tention, and vaguely into the com- 
prehension even of uncritical observ- 
ers, a progressive retrogression from 
an ideal. 

Professor Kenneth Olson ex- 
pressed his “growing conviction” two 
years ago in his presidential address 
to the American Association of 
Teachers of Journalism: 

Today there is growing doubt 
among our citizens whether the 
press is any longer a champion of 
their rights. There is a growing 
dissatisfaction with an agency 
that tries to lull them with comic 
strips, serial stories, movie gos- 
sip and advice to the love-lorn 
while they are desperately grop- 
ing for the answers to bewildering 
new social questions. There is a 
growing suspicion of the inade- 
quacy of this social instrumental- 
ity which should be providing its 


readers with a dependable and 
understandable picture of this 
changing world in which they are 
living. Events of the last few 
months seem to indicate that our 
editorial pages have reached a 

. new low point in their potency as 
leaders of public opinion. 


At a recent celebration of the 
Centennial of Emory University 
Mark Ethridge, general manager of 
the Louisville Courier-Journal, de- 
livered himself of some sage counsel 
to his brother publishers: 


. .. a national election has shat- 
tered the legend of the invincibil- 
ity of a candidate supported by a 
majority of the newspapers. The 
answers so far published range 
from flat denial that the press has 
been singed in any way to the 
declaration that the election it- 
self was a rebuke to the “arro- 
gance, tyranny, greed and scorn 
of fair play” of the majority of 
American newspapers. 


Mr. Ethridge repeated the words 
of Arthur Hays Sulzberger of the 
New York Times before the Ameri- 
can Newspaper Publishers Associa- 
tion: 

There is, in my opinion, a grow- 
ing disposition on the part of the 
public to view with skepticism 
that which they read in their 
newspapers and to distrust news- 
paper motives. .. . I detect cer- 
tain doubts as to the accuracy of 
reporting . . . there is discernible 
a feeling among a considerable 
group of readers that the personal 
interests of publishers are often 
put ahead of public service .. . 
the failure to keep editorial 
opinion out of the news columns, 
and closely akin to it, the failure 
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to present adequately both sides 
of a moot question, are matters 
of growing concern. 


Because his opinion is representa- 
tive of that of a surprisingly large 
body of his fellows I quote further 
from Mr. Ethridge: 

American newspaper men are 
now in a mood in which I have 
not seen them in my twenty-five 
years in newspaper work—a 
mood of self-analysis, in which 
they are endeavoring to determine 
how much influence, how much 
prestige, they have left. 


To advise newspapers which per- 
severe in their “arrogance,” blinded 
by commercial gain or propagan- 
distic impulses would be presump- 
tuous indeed. But a careful reading 
of history and a detached recogni- 
tion of public sentiment justify the 
belief that retribution will certainly 
descend. And its descent will en- 
danger the very structure upon 
which all publishing in this country 
rests — freedom of the press. For 
freedom of the press is not a uni- 
lateral doctrine. It entails responsi- 
bilities as well as privileges. It would 
be a grave error to assume that the 
United States accepted the first 
amendment to the Constitution for 
the purpose of protecting irresponsi- 
bility. The necessity of combatting 
propaganda with counter - propa- 
ganda could have only the most 
dismal result. 


T IS a fact that the very agen- 

cies which have previously 
prided themselves upon leadership 
have lost the landmarks to guide 
them. What is public opinion on 
any given subject? We don’t know. 
James Bryce years ago sagely ob- 


served that the great difficulty in 
operating government by public 
opinion was the difficulty of ascer- 
taining it. 

There is urgent need of some 
agency which might undertake the 
task of doing just that. But the de- 
termination of public reaction to 
some particular national, sectional 
or state problem would be only one 
of the tasks such an agency might 
undertake. Nothing less than a na- 
tional foundation, adequately en- 
dowed and ably directed, would be 
competent to perform such tasks. 

That journalism, practically alone 
of the major vocations of the coun- 
try, has no single central agency to 
give expression to its aspirations, to 
defend against unjust aspersions, to 
conduct research —in short, to act 
as the central source of information 
for the profession — was the gist of 
a recent summary in Editor & Pub- 
lisher. There is no single organiza- 
tion in the field of American jour- 
nalism competent to speak for the 
craft. When the American Bar Asso- 
ciation issues a pronunciamento the 
world assumes that it is listening to 
the consensus of lawyers throughout 
the nation. Similarly for the Ameri- 
can Dental Association. Even the 
National Education Association’s 
pronouncements carry an air of 
authority. 

But for journalism, who speaks? 
The National Editorial Association? 
The Inland Daily Press Association? 
Northeastern publishers? The South- 
ern group? The Pacific group? The 
American Newspaper Publishers As- 
sociation? The American Society of 
Newspaper Editors? 

There is need not only for a great 
foundation but also for some com- 
mon meeting-ground wherein the 
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common problems of the craft might 
be discussed, and where represen- 
tatives of the interests involved 
might attempt to reconcile diverging 
points of view. Such an organization 
would have to have numerous sec- 
tions to provide opportunities for 
the several interests in the field, but 
the result could be nothing less than 
beneficial. 

The idea is not, of course, my 
own. It has been broached many 
times — most recently by Dean Carl 
Ackerman of the Pulitzer Graduate 
School of Columbia University, in 
an address before the American 
Newspaper Publishers Association 
and in his report to the President of 
Columbia, and by the authorities of 
the University of Missouri, as a 
memorial to Walter Williams; and 
it was suggested by the recent be- 
quest of Lucius W. Nieman of the 
Milwaukee Journal to Harvard. 

Vernon Nash, temporary field 
representative of the Williams foun- 
dation, admirably summarized pos- 
sibilities of such a foundation: 

1. The collation and dissemina- 
tion of data on matters of great 
importance and of common con- 
cern, not otherwise provided by 
existing agencies; 

2. Appropriation of grants-in- 
aid toward the accomplishment 
of research and activity projects 
not carried on directly under the 
foundation’s own auspices. De- 
cisions on such subsidies to be 
made on their practical merits by 
a board of trustees of which a ma- 
jority would be editors and pub- 
lishers; 

8. Action as the agent, and as 
the spokesman, for the profession 
as a whole. Journalism differs 


from other professions in that its 
existing organizations are either 
regional in character or embrace 
only one phase of the profession. 
4. Functioning as the medium 
for such self-discipline as may 
be possible for journalism. Almost 
every newspaperman interviewed 
has expressed deep convern over 
excesses and abuses which the 
vast majority of journalists de- 
plore but which they feel power- 
less to correct. There has been 
much speculation as to how the 
foundation might function in an 
attempt to meet such problems as 
coloring of news, overplay of sen- 
sational court trials, and, in gen- 
eral, too great emphasis upon the 
conspicuous as over against the 
significant. Sooner or later, every 
man has used almost identical 
words: “If we don’t clean house 
within the profession, the public 
is sure to attempt to do the job 
by some form of political com- 
pulsion which would do more 
harm in other respects than is 
being done by the abuses whose 
correction would be sought!” * 


To counsel teachers of journalism 
on the importance of coéperation 
with the press would be carrying 
coals to Newcastle. But to endorse 
a project looking toward the insti- 
tution of a foundation in journalism 
is merely to indicate a procedure of 
obvious self-interest. 


MATTER OF COOPERA- 
TION with the press is of so 
great interest as to warrant separate 
discussion in this  Association’s 


agenda. Self-interest of every mem- 
ber of the Association prompts me, 
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though, to suggest the establishment 
at the first practicable moment of a 
national registry of applicants from 
our colleges and universities for 
newspaper work. 

Only the other day I read of the 
experiment of a metropolitan news 
executive with a group of young 
men and women whom he tested for 
proficiency at reporting. He pro- 
fessed sorrow at the results. 

I assume from the account that 
the young persons involved in the 
experiment had had no journalistic 
training. Why he should have been 
disturbed is a matter of wonderment 
to me, just as would be amazement 
in a poet at the inability of a group 
of youngsters picked from the 
streets to translate their feelings 
into metered verse. Some day, I 
hope, city editors and managing edi- 
tors will turn for staff replacements 
to the rosters of persons presumed 
to have had an introduction to the 
craft. 

When that day comes they must 
have some central source from 
which to get information. We all 
know that it is not a sufficient in- 
dication of competency for a young 
man or woman to approach a city 
editor with the glib account of hav- 
ing taken journalism at such-and- 
such institution. There should be 
some central and easily available 
source from which the city editor 
may check the allegations. How 
many failures in journalism classes 
have pawned themselves off on un- 
suspecting city editors the bravest 
of us hesitate to estimate. And with 
every incompetent staff member so 
gained, temporarily, our own pres- 
tige suffers. 

We have often been charged with 
flooding the journalistic market with 


our graduates. In the absence of 
completely illuminating statistics 
we are atjle neither to affirm nor to 
deny the accusation. Unhappily the 
reports of the United States census 
fail to tell the true story; but the 
figures given there show an increase 
in the classifications “editors and 
reporters” from 1900 to 1930 of 72 
per cent made while the general pop- 
ulation of the country was increas- 
ing only 63 per cent. In that same 
thirty-year period architects gained 
120 per cent; clergymen, 34 per cent; 
dentists, 143 per cent; lawyers, 41 
per cent; physicians and surgeons, 
17 per cent, and technical engineers, 
424 per cent. 

But these figures do not represent 
the whole truth. Many of us, for 
instance, are training advertising 
workers; and these are not included 
in the totals cited, although every- 
one knows that advertising has ab- 
sorbed a host of youngsters since 
1930. What of news photographers, 
radio workers and other specialists? 
It is safe to say that, in a general 
way, the number of persons in the 
so-called intellectual occupations is 
larger today than in former years. 

At the same time, collegiate regis- 
tration in practically every field has 
increased. For increases in the num- 
ber of journalism courses a number 
of causes may be guessed at. One 
may be that journalism graduates 
may look forward to a more satis- 
factory status than they could hope 
for a few years ago. Wages, working 
conditions, provision for adequate 
discharge notice, vacations — im- 
provements in all of these, though 
not universal, must have had in- 
fluence. To what extent the presence 
of a militant organization of edi- 
torial employees has softened pub- 
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lishers’ hearts, and what effect the 
continuing business upturn has had, 
I am not prepared to say. The re- 
sult remains. 

Again the rapid development in 
the field of technical journalism in 
the last year is a challenge to every 
one of us. 

Only a short time ago Jack 
Price, in his department in Editor 
& Publisher, asked colleges and 
universities to recognize an oppor- 
tunity for service to the newspaper 
vocation by establishing courses in 
news photography. I suspect that I 
may assure Mr. Price that any ap- 
parent reluctance on the part of 
schools or departments of journalism 
to provide for this growing demand 
is not the fault of those educational 
divisions. Many of us could con- 
tribute to a roundtable on the dif- 
ficulties of convincing our superiors 
that a real and pressing need exists. 


EFORM OF TRIAL PUBLIC- 
ITY may force us to revise 
our outlines on court coverage — 
and the labor expended in such re- 
vision we may well charge off to the 
public interest. Committees to effect 
these changes have been appointed 
from the American Bar Association, 
the American Newspaper Publishers 
Association, and the American So- 
ciety of Newspaper Editors. 

We may do well to bear in mind 
that the responsibility will continue 
to rest with the trial judge. He may 
make of his courtroom a tribunal 
of justice; or he may make it a hip- 
podrome. The attention of the 
American Bar Association is respect- 
fully directed to this indubitable 
fact. 

Technical improvements, in addi- 
tion to those suggested in my ref- 
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erence to news photo transmission, 
have come upon us apace. Not the 
least of the problems confronting 
the craft now is to make improve- 
ments in the editorial technique 
comparable to those in the mechani- 
cal activities. Whitelaw Reid in the 
Seventies reached the conclusion, 
relates Harry Baehr, Jr., in his re- 
cent history of the Tribune, that 
“the field for advantages through 
enterprise in the mere getting of 
news is about exhausted. Where 
white paper had once been the 
heaviest item of expense in getting 
out a newspaper, by 1879 it was the 
news. By and by, let us hope, it will 
be brains!” 

The introduction of the news 
magazine has created new problems 
in the psychology of human interest, 
and has already effected observable 
changes in newspaper style and 
presentation. As radio takes over 
more and more the spot news cov- 
erage which formerly was the news- 
paper’s chief stock in trade we may 
expect to see the latter veer more 
and more into the background re- 
porting. Competently to perform 
that task brains will be required .. . 
brains packed with usable informa- 
tion in economics, sociology, govern- 
ment, finance, international rela- 
tions. Our task will become more 
difficult; but our services will be 
more appreciated. 

To those newspapers which are 
shaking off the shackles of tradi- 
tion and blossoming forth in new 
dress, to those which are experi- 
menting with new modes of present- 
ing the news, to those which serene- 
ly observe the highest standards of 
journalism, let us pay tribute. In 
their course lies our salvation. 
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A Newspaper History (The Lon- 
don Times). London: Times Pub- 
lishing Company, Ltd. 1935. vii +- 
213 pp. Ill. 7s. 6d. 


The London Times, for more than 
150 years, has represented the edu- 
cated Englishman perhaps more defi- 
nitely than any other Old Country 
institution. It has displayed cour- 
age, self-satisfaction, enterprise and 
energy — when urgently demanded. 
It has not been deterred by fear of 
a “foolish inconsistency,” often mis- 
taken for hypocrisy by non-British 
critics. As a former editor of the 
London Times, Wickham Steed, puts 
it, a man can be a hypocrite only if 
he is conscious of his inconsistency. 

The Thunderer has made crass 
errors of judgment, as in the case of 
the Pigott forgeries, just 50 years 
ago. It has dared greatly, even to 
denunciation of the government in 
times of national stress, as during 
the Napoleonic struggle, the Crim- 
ean War (where Russell made his 
reputation) and the World War. It 
has employed correspondents whose 
word has carried more weight than 
the messages of ambassadors: men 
of the calibre of Russell, de Blowitz, 
Steed and Morrison. 

This latest history, so modestly 
titled, is reprinted from the 150th 
anniversary number of the Times, 
January 1, 1935. It is a readable, 
dramatic, sketchy and synoptic story 
of perhaps the best-known news- 
paper in the world. The royal octavo 
~ volume has 218 pages, but only 96 
are devoted to the history of the 
Times. There is plenty of “meat” in 
these pages, however, and even 
trivia. “Letters to the Times” and 


the “Agony” column are given their 
meed of space. 

The activities of the Times dur- 
ing the years 1914-1918 are touched 
on very briefly, and in the main in- 
directly. I am at a loss to explain 
this near-omission. Steed’s “Through 
Thirty Years,” published in 1924, 
covers this period in considerable de- 
tail, albeit somewhat subjectively. 

The volume under review is the 
work of many hands. For this reason 
it does not attempt to stick to 
chronological order, as does “The 
Story of the Times,” by William 
Dodgson Bowman, published six 
years ago. Chapter headings in- 
clude: “The Quest for News,” “The 
Rule of Delane,” “Harvesters of 
News,” “The Times and the City” 
and “The Times Funds.” Fourteen 
chapters are devoted to the news- 
paper. The style would seem to indi- 
cate that the first 96 pages are, 
with one exception, the work of one 
writer, or at least edited by him. 
His delightfully lucid and terse style 
carries no by-line. 

The balance of the volume in- 
cludes ten chapters on other phases 
of British journalism, including 
“The Religious Press,” “The British 
Overseas Press,” “From Press to 
Reader” and a delightful one on the 
much-neglected and much-maligned 
proofreader, “Correctors of the 
Press.” 

The volume is liberally illustrated 
and printed in a type-face which 
lives up to the typographical repu- 
tation which the Times has enjoyed 
since it adopted its “modern dress” 
in 1932. 


Vernon McKenzie 
University of Washington 
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Tue Country Printer. New York 
State, 1785-1880. By Milton W. 
Hamilton. New York: Columbia 
University Press. 1936. xi-+ 361 
pp. $3.75. 


The country printer was usually 
a newspaper publisher as well. Con- 
sequently this record of country 
printing in New York State from 
1785 to 1830—one of the New 
York State Historical Association 
Series —is of interest and value to 
journalists everywhere. For, though 
it deals with post-Revolutionary 
New York only, New York offered 
much of America’s journalistic be- 
ginnings. 

The book differs from standard 
“histories of journalism,” of course, 
in its limitation of field and period. 
But it is in no sense fragmentary; 
on the contrary, it is wonderfully 
comprehensive. Especially valuable 
are its sections on apprenticeships, 
freedom of the press and the early 
development of newspaper ethics. 

Many of the newspapers pub- 
lished in New York before 1830 are 
still in existence, a fact that helps 
to give the book current interest. 
Its eighty-eight pages of appendices 
and its painstakingly complete in- 
dex add to its usefulness. I wish, 
however, that its 829 footnotes 
might have been included in another 
appendix at the end of the book. 

Bristow ApAMs 
Cornell University 
* * * 


In 1936. By Alvin C. Eurich and 
Elmo C. Wilson. New York: 
Henry Holt and Company. 1937. 
viii + 620 pp. $2.00 (text 
edition) . 


This volume, presenting “major 
and significant trends rather than a 


factual chronology” of the year just 
closed, should delight the working 
newspaper man, prove of substan- 
tial aid to future historians and be 
of some interest to the general read- 
er. For a few years, at least, it will 
have value for reference. 

The authors go Mark Sullivan 
one or two better in detailed presen- 
tation of contemporary history. 
Where the Washington commentator 
in “Our Times” devotes a book to 
a decade or more, here is a book of 
the happenings of a single year — 
an extraordinary year, of course, we 
who lived through it like to believe. 

For smartness of presentation one 
will go to Frederick Lewis Allen’s 
“Only Yesterday” for a comparison, 
although the Allen book also deals 
with decades rather than years. 
Some may object that “In 1936” is 
at times too smart, so that it be- 
comes supercilious and superior in 
tone, especially in the section deal- 
ing with books, plays and motion 
pictures. 

This volume contains less of the 
trivia of daily life than the Sullivan 
and Lewis books and so will be 
thumbed less religiously by novelists 
of the contemporary period who 
have found Allen and Sullivan such 
gold mines. 

A book of this kind requires a 
good index. The eight pages in this 
volume seem hardly adequate; more 
cross. indexing would be desirable. 

The pictures inserted as plates at 
approximately 30-page intervals are 
well selected and effectively handled. 

“In 1936” is presented in five 
sections and a “finale”; the first 
deals with the national scene, the 
second with the international scene, 
the third with education and science, 
the fourth with literature and the 
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arts, the fifth with sports. And the 
grand finale is none other than “the 
biggest story of the year.” As to 
what this is, students of public 
affairs may disagree, but few news- 
paper men will quarrel with the 
authors in so designating the ro- 
mance of Edward VIII with Mrs. 
Simpson. 

The preface indicates the authors 
have been commendably painstak- 
ing in seeking accuracy, though of 
course historical accuracy can only 
be relative in dealing with events of 
so recent occurrence. 

One unimportant but curious slip 
is in the reference to Walter Ed- 
monds’ “Drums Along the Mo- 
hawk.” Linked with the lusty 
Edmonds novel “Rome Haul,” as if 
it were another novel, is “The Farm- 
er Takes a Wife,” synthetic play and 
motion picture; of “Rome Haul’s” 
worthy companion “Erie Water” 
there is no mention. 

M. V. Atwoop 


The Gannett Newspapers 


* * * 


Tue American Magazine. Repro- 
duced from the original edition, 
Philadelphia, 1741, with a biblio- 
graphical note by Lyon N. Rich- 
ardson. (Facsimile Text Society 
Publication No. 39.) New York: 
Columbia University Press. 1937. 
141 pp. $2.00. 


Thanks to everyone concerned in 
the facsimile reproduction of this 
first of American magazines nearly 
200 years after its first issue from 
the press of Andrew Bradford in the 
British colonial city of Philadelphia. 
Here are all three numbers, pieced 
together from three incomplete files; 
there is no complete file in existence, 


so far as is known. Even for Brad- 
ford’s shop, the printing is inferior; 
even for pre-Revolutionary maga- 
zines, the editing is below par; but 
it is a “first,” and its contents do 
have some interest for the historian 
of colonial politics. 

It was a “first” by only three 
days’ margin. The idea of a colonial 
magazine was Franklin’s, and only 
the betrayal of the younger printer 
by his prospective editor enabled 
Bradford to get in ahead of him. All 
this Professor Richardson tells in 
his brief “bibliographical note” or 
preface, and more fully in his “His- 
tory of Early American Magazines.” 

The facsimile includes the “Plan 
of the Undertaking,” originally 
issued as a separate pamphlet, but 
included under the cover of the first 
issue. This contains some material 
of special interest to students of the 
history of newspapers in a fairly 
long passage on “Libels,” which in- 
cludes a paragraph or two quoted 
from Hamilton’s recent defense of 
Zenger. 

It is hoped that the Facsimile 
Text Society may continue in this 
field by the reproduction of the six 
numbers of Franklin’s General 
Magazine, the American’s competi- 
tor. It would be found much more 
varied and interesting, though, of 
course, chiefly “selected,” or scis- 
sored. 


Frank Lutuer Morr 
University of Iowa 


* * * 


Tue Encuisn Press. By Jane 
Soames. London: Stanley Nott, 
Ltd. 1936. 178 pp. 3s. 6d. 


The English are (it has often been 
said) a queer people. Racially ho- 
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mogeneous for nearly a thousand 
years, they have attained such a 
degree of solidarity that they may 
almost be said to “move together if 
they move at all.” They go off the 
gold standard, on again, and off 
again, and there is hardly a murmur 
from either inflationists or deflation- 
ists. Sir Samuel Hoare offends pub- 
lic opinion about Abyssinia and 
sheds tears in the House of Com- 
mons because his political career 
seems to be at an end; but within 
a few months he is back again in 
the Government with no word of 
protest from anybody. Parliament 
puts Edward off the throne and 
George on it, and meanwhile Christ- 
mas shopping goes on as_ usual. 
Across the Channel the change of a 
Paris police chief caused more fuss. 
The author of “The English 
Press,” while half admiring this 
national characteristic, laments that 
the English people have made their 
newspapers in their own image — 
they are, in her opinion, too much 
inelined to say the same thing at 
same time; “no real opposition 
Press exists.” There was some dif- 
ference of opinion about Abyssinia, 
but not enough to let the public 
know how the attitude of the British 
Government was regarded by the 
rest of the world. The unanimity of 
silence is as remarkable as_ the 
unanimity of comment. Public opin- 
ion acquiesced in the suppression of 
news about the sending of the fleet 
to the Mediterranean and about the 
Simpson scandal. After the event, 
the suppression was approved, and 
the Manchester Guardian asserted 
unequivocally (also in capital let- 
ters) that in Britain there is no cen- 
sorship. This is true in the sense 
that any paper may disregard a re- 
quest from the foreign office or the 


Admiralty without fear of legal pun- 
ishment; but it cannot afford to defy 
public opinion, and that is precisely 
what Jane Soames deplores. The for- 
mula is familiar: newspapers are 
dependent upon advertising; adver- 
tising is dependent upon circulation; 
circulation is dependent upon giving 
the public what it wants — and also 
upon not giving it what it does not 
want. Now it may be true that in- 
dividual readers would — and do — 
gobble up gossip about the Simpson 
case with avidity, but it is also true 
that public opinion does not approve 
of the publication of scandal about 
members of the royal family, and 
that any newspaper breaking this 
unwritten law would be likely to lose 
more than it would gain. It is doubt- 
ful also whether the news agencies 
would put the offending issue on 
sale. 

How do the English people get 
that way? Well, there is the class 
system, which inclines the upper 
orders (who, in the main, have the 
same ideas and interests) to rule, 
and the lower orders (so long as 
they get fair wages and the dole) 
to be ruled. There is the strict law 
of libel, which punishes with severity 
the publication of scandal about 
persons of prominence. There is the 
fact that the control of the big 
papers (and many of the little ones) 
is in comparatively few hands. Three 
newspaper magnates (Lords Cam- 
rose, Kemsley and Iliffe), through 
the Allied Newspapers Ltd. and the 
Amalgamated Press Ltd., control 
seven morning daily papers, four 
evening daily papers, seventy-eight 
weekly papers and periodicals and 
eighty other publications. 

What does Jane Soames think can 
be done about it? Nothing at all. 

J. W. Cunuirre 
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Tue Necro IN THE PHILADELPHIA 
Press. By George Eaton Simpson. 
Philadelphia: University of Penn- 
sylvania Press. 1936. 158 pp. 
$2.00. 


Professor Simpson not only pre- 
sents the results of a statistical 
study of Negro items printed in 
Philadelphia newspapers in samples 
of the issues for 1908, 1913, 1918, 
1923, 1928, and 1932, but also sums 
up the literature on newspaper 
space measurement and analysis and 
suggests modifications in the pro- 
cedures that have been used. While 
his point of emphasis is the treat- 
ment of Negro events in the “white” 
dailies, he continuously relates this 
material to the whole contents of 
the newspapers in order to hold it 
in somewhat the perspective that 
one gets in reading a newspaper. 

In classifying the Negro items 
numerically and on a space basis, 
Professor Simpson used not only 
Professor M. M. Willey’s well-known 
system of categories (set forth in 
his “The Country Newspaper” in 
1926) but also experimented with 
a modification of that system and 
with a new one that he developed. 
His comparison of the results ob- 
tained through using these three 
classificatory systems illuminates 
the methodological problems in- 
volved in such analyses. 

Professor Simpson has not as- 
sumed, as have some who have ex- 
perimented in this field, that news- 
paper treatment clearly reflects 
popular interest or taste or that edi- 
tors distort events according to some 
fixed pattern of prejudice. On the 
contrary, he carried his experimen- 
tation one step further and submit- 
ted the material to groups of 
Negroes and whites in order to 
gauge their reactions to it. 


While this sort of thing may be 
regarded by some as overly tech- 
nical and particularistic, it has the 
same relationship to the develop- 
ment of our knowledge of the daily 
newspaper and of journalism as have 
summaries of the results of appen- 
dectomies upon the development of 
the knowledge of surgery. Profes- 
sor Simpson has contributed a use- 
ful report upon a_ painstakingly 
executed series of experiments. 

AtrrepD McCiune Lee 
University of Kansas 


* * * 


Anp Fear Came. By John T. Whit- 
aker. New York: Macmillan Com- 
pany. 1936. 273 pp. $2.50. 


Readable and worthwhile as are 
Sheean’s, Duranty’s, Farson’s, 
Vaughn’s and Gunther’s books on 
their experiences and observations 
as foreign correspondents, John 
Whitaker’s contribution to the ever- 
growing shelf of the current litera- 
ture of journalism is several planes 
higher intellectually. Less of self 
than in “Personal History” or “I 
Write as I Please” and not as im- 
personal as “Inside Europe,” the 
book reveals both the mind and the 
individuality of the author. It views 
the movement of European events 
of the last five years not in terms of 
personalities but in those of policies. 
More an interpretative correspon- 
dent than a reporter of daily occur- 
rences, Whitaker presents the event 
of the hour as an episode in the 
sequence of maneuvers and counter- 
maneuvers of national policies. 

The book opens with a description 
of the Italian campaign in Ethiopia, 
as vivid as the author’s cables which 
brought such distinction to the col- 
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umns of the New York Herald 
Tribune. On the march Francesco, 
the little Italian peasant chauffeur 
detailed to convoy Whitaker, asked, 
“Why is there war? The priest says 
war is bad, but Mussolini says war 
is good... .” 

Whitaker, to answer the question, 
reflects on the course of events as 
he had observed them since 1931. 
He contemplates Geneva as a news 
center, with interesting observations 
on the League’s Press Section, which 
he says played politics more high- 
handedly than any other division of 
the Secretariat. After analyzing the 
Council’s politics during the Man- 
churian affair and the disarmament 
conference, Whitaker swings through 
the U. S. S. R. to the Germany of 
the purge, and on to Vienna imme- 
diately following the assassination 
of Dollfuss. He offers his contribu- 
tion to the evidence that the plotters 
were acting under orders from 
Munich and Berlin by directly quot- 
ing Austrian Nazis who had fled to 
Yugoslavia. 

His study of Balkan politics, con- 
vincing him that the mainspring of 
Soviet policy was fear of Hitler, led 
him as early as the spring of 1982 
to foresee that Russia would at- 
tempt to enter the League. 

The assassination of Alexander 
and Barthou again sent Whitaker 
scurrying to the Balkans, whence he 
returned to Geneva to watch the 
League act strongly in handling the 
Yugoslav-Hungarian crisis and then 
ward off another possible threat of 
war in dealing with the Saar prob- 
lem. Once again, however, he was to 
see the League prove ineffectual be- 
fore Mussolini’s determination to 
conquer Ethiopia. 


Of special interest to students of 
the reporting of foreign news is his 
account of the sources from whom 
he collected tips and facts and the 
description of his coéperation with 
an Englishman, a Frenchman, a Pole 
and a Russian in tapping various 
news channels at Geneva. The Rus- 
sian was Vladimir Romm, known to 
members of the American Associa- 
tion of Teachers of Journalism 
through his paper on the Soviet 
press at the Chicago convention 
three years ago and a leading figure 
in the latest conspiracy trial in Mos- 
cow. 

ReeinaLp CoGGEsHALL 


University of Maine 


* * * 


A Cueck List or AMERICAN 
TEENTH CENTURY NEWSPAPERS IN 
THE Liprary OF Conaress. Com- 
piled by John Van Ness Ingram, 
enlarged by Henry S. Parsons. 
Washington: Government Print- 
ing Office. 1936. vi-+- 401 pp. 75 
cents. 


This is a checklist in the best 
sense: it includes all American news- 
papers up to and including 1800 
which were in the collection of the 
Library of Congress on June 1, 1935. 
This library shares first rank with 
the American Antiquarian Society of 
Worcester, Mass., and the New York 
Public Library in the size and im- 
portance of its holding in this spe- 
cial field. Historic data omitted in 
the ordinary checklist are included. 
The condition of individual copies 
is noted. 

With all its necessary limitations 
the list is useful to both journalists 
and research workers. The journalist 
can get a bird’s eye view of the va- 
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riety and distribution of newspapers 
in our early national life. Historians 
may get new light on influences 
which shaped national life and 
thought in these early periods. The 
list gives an excellent basis for com- 
parison between present methods of 
influencing the public and those 
which existed in earlier times when 
communication was more difficult, 
political machinery cruder and edu- 
cational advantages more limited. 
Collectors will also find it val- 
uable in indicating periodicals and 
even single numbers of periodicals 
which are uncommon. 
Frank K. Watrter 
University of Minnesota Library 


* * 


A or Literary Jour- 
NALISM IN America. By Edwin 
H. Ford. Minneapolis: Burgess 
Publishing Company. 1987. 110 
pp. $1.50. 


This mimeographed volume lists 
the journalistic-literary work of fifty- 
three writers and contains more 
than 1,300 titles of books and maga- 
zine articles. The foreword explains 
the editor’s conception of literary 
journalism. The six sections of the 
bibliography are devoted to “Litera- 
ture and Journalism,” “Humorists,” 
“Novelists,” “Short Story Writers,” 
“Poets” and “Essayists and Critics.” 


* * * 


Tue Wrirer’s Hanpsoox. Edited 
by Samuel G. Houghton, assisted 
by Udia G. Olsen. Boston: The 
Writer, Inc. 1936, 331 pp. $3.50. 


This book is composed of articles 
on various types of writing (short 
stories, novels, essays, special ar- 
ticles, humor, poetry, plays, radio 


scripts and so on) which have ap- 
peared in the Writer, plus a dozen 
or more reprinted from other maga- 
zines or books or contributed by the 
editor to fill some particular need 
in the plan of the compilation. 
Among the authors are outstanding 
names in contemporary literature 
and others who have been success- 
ful in writing salable material even 
though their names are not yet so 
well known. The result is a well- 
balanced and comprehensive survey 
of the entire field of writing, val- 
uable as supplementary reading for 
college and _ university writing 
courses and helpful to all writers of 
all degrees of experience. 

Insofar as the book presents the 
views of skilled practitioners, it is 
obviously superior to one represent- 
ing only the advice of one person 
attempting to survey the field of 
productive writing. As such it should 
be especially valuable to the begin- 
ning writer. But it is likely to be 
confusing to him, too, when he dis- 
covers conflict of expert opinion on 
the same subject, as he will in sev- 
eral instances. Mr. Houghton recog- 
nizes this fact and advises the read- 
er to “choose between the two the 
one which is better for himself.” 
When the reader has absorbed all 
the useful advice given by these ex- 
perts, reconciling whatever differ- 
ences he finds, used it in perfecting 
his technique and is ready to write 
salable material, he can also be 
grateful to Mr. Houghton for in- 
cluding the two chapters on “Out- 
side Aids” and “Manuscripts and 
Editors” which are among the most 
helpful in the book. 

Part II, devoted to manuscript 
markets, is valuable only so far as 
the editorial requirements and poli- 
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cies of the various publications listed 
remain fairly constant from year to 
year. Such a list has the weakness 
of any included in a book: it be- 
comes out of date as publications 
suspend or change management or 
editorial policy. To offset this, the 
editor suggests frequently that writ- 
ers study current issues of the pub- 
lications and query them before sub- 
mitting manuscripts. A list of liter- 
ary agents appended to this section 
is an innovation and, coupled with 
the advice given in the chapter on 
“Outside Aids,” a welcome addition. 
Scott Watson 
Northwestern University 


* * * 


AMERICAN STANDARDS OF WRITING. 
By R. C. Whitford and J. R. Fos- 
ter. New York: Farrar & Rine- 
hart. 1987. xi-+ 570 pp. $2.00. 


Professors Whitford and Foster 
are optimists. How they got that 
way, unless through divine grace, I 
can’t imagine, for they teach in col- 
lege and must know what an in- 
competent ass the average fresh- 
man is. In “American Standards of 
Writing” they have produced a book 
quite unintelligible to this typical 
freshman, for whom it is intended, 
though thoroughly useful to a youth 
of intelligence and writing ability. 

It is my conviction that knowl- 
edge of words and of sentence struc- 
ture — including rhythm — is essen- 
tial to a writer. I have no patience 
with the notion that ideas (so- 
called) and interest—the Holy 
Grail of professors of education — 
will transform a born hog-caller into 
a silken poet. So I am happy to see 
Professors Whitford and Foster de- 
vote the major part of their work 
to words and sentences, which they 


discuss with taste, sense, and tol- 
erance, and incidentally with sound 
regard for contemporary American 
usage. I especially commend the re- 
marks on “fancy variations” (pages 
190-191) to students of journalism. 
A hundred-page handbook which 
forms an appendix should be an in- 
valuable guide to bright young 
people puzzled by the vagaries of 
our language. 

For the discussion of the pur- 
ported types of writing — descrip- 
tion, narration, exposition, argument 
—I have much less enthusiasm. It 
is better than the average textbook 
treatment, but that is all. Tradition 
and inertia are the only reasons for 
retaining this absurd division of 
writing. The fact that the authors 
of this volume use it suggests that 
their optimism may be directed only 
toward students: I suspect they be- 
lieve that the average professor of 
English wants to stick to yesterday. 
Probably they are right. 

Netson ANTRIM CRAWFORD 
Household Magazine 


* * 


A Manuvat or Sry.e. Chicago: Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press. 1937. ix 
-++ 394 pp. Tenth revised edition. 
$3.00. 


Were it not for changing modes 
and demands, this edition of the 
famous manual—the first since 
1927 — might be the style book to 
end all style books. One would need 
a very fine comb indeed to discover 
any omission. Every editing rule 
the book or magazine editor might 
conceivably desire is offered in the 
book’s pages. 

The first twenty-two pages are 
devoted to book-planning. Then fol- 
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low almost 100 pages on capitaliza- 
tion, use of italics, quotations, 
spelling and abbreviations, punctua- 
tion and division of words; rules for 
footnotes, bibliographies, tables and 
the like; a section of “hints” to 
authors, editors, copyreaders, proof- 
readers, copyholders and— of all 
things — letter-writers; a glossary of 
technical terms and lists of symbols; 
and, finally, 134 pages of type speci- 
mens and borders, initials and other 
ornaments. 

Intended primarily as a guide to 
book editing, the rules may easily 
be adapted for any kind of publica- 
tion. The manual will unquestion- 
ably continue as the standard guide 
for editors and for those so unfor- 
tunate as to be taxed with the duty 
of getting up their own style books. 


* * * 


Goop Srorres. Edited by Frank 
Luther Mott. New York: Macmil- 
lan Company. 1936. x + 600 pp. 
$1.90. 


Dr. Mott’s collection of thirty- 
one short stories has several advan- 
tages over many earlier collections 
intended for use by students of the 
art: Its samples are fresh and, many 
of them, distinctly modern, instead 
of the old familiar Poe, Hawthorne, 
de Maupassant and Stevenson tales. 
They present many techniques as 
striking evidence that the short 
story today is not the single-pattern 
art form of two decades ago. They 
have borne the test of classroom 
use. And they are followed by a 
brief “outline for analysis of a short 
story” which, though it employs 
the standard terminology, suggests 
a practical, realistic approach to 
short story study. 


The scope of the book is suggested 
by the writers represented: Jack 
London, Ruth Suckow, Donn Byrne, 
“Saki,” de Maupassant, Katherine 
Mansfield, St. John Ervine, Kipling, 
Hawthorne, Susan Glaspell, Albert 
Richard Wetjen, Leonid Andreyev, 
Katharine Brush, Stevenson, Da- 
shiell Hammett, Kay Boyle, Sher- 
wood Anderson, Anatole France, 
Anzia Yezierska, Wythe Williams 
and eleven others less well known. 

* 


Tue CeNsorsSHIP AND Press Laws 
or Sixty Countrigs. By Eugene 
W. Sharp. The University of Mis- 
souri Bulletin. Vol. 37, No. 24. 
Journalism Series, No. 77. Colum- 
bia, Mo. vi + 50 pp. 


Professor Sharp has served stu- 
dents in journalism by bringing to- 
gether in this brief handbook the 
legal bases for the extraordinary 
pressure and intimidation which are 
being imposed on reporters, editors 
and publishers throughout the 
world. 

The author has confined himself 
largely to regulations and decrees 
rather than interpretation of press 
laws or analyses of their effects. He 
has laid a foundation for an ap- 
praisal of the “grapevine” reporting 
which has accompanied the enforce- 
ment of restrictions on the press. 
and has provided a handy text for 
orienting those who are seriously in- 
terested in the subject of censorship 
in foreign countries. 

The study is divided into four 
parts. General observations on sup- 
pression and control of news are 
followed by a second section de- 
voted to regulations confronting the 
editors and persons who propose to 
start a newspaper. The third part 
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deals with qualifications of news- 
boys and with the authorities that 
supervise the press. Thirty-five of 
the fifty pages in the booklet are 
taken up with Part IV on “Censor- 
ship, Suppression, and Control of 
the Press.” 

Space restrictions and the con- 
stant accretion of new rules and de- 
crees have placed obvious limita- 
tions on the author. Several impor- 
tant regulations in Germany since 
1933 are not included in the bulle- 
tin. The condensation of materials 
dealing with the Soviet Union in 
Parts II and IV gives the writer 
scant space to make perfectly clear 
the seat of censorship over foreign 
correspondents, and to distinguish 
between the development and func- 
tions of Gosizdat and of Glavlit as 
controls over publishing enterprises. 
Citation of the author’s sources of 
information which are not contained 
in press laws would also have been 
helpful. These considerations do not 
seriously detract, however, from the 
worth and usefulness of the hand- 
book. 


* * 


Tue Ficut ror Truts ADVERTIS- 
inc. By H. J. Kenner. New York: 
Round Table Press, Inc. 1936. 
xxi + 298 pp. $2.50. 


This book will fall far short of 
satisfying those who so vociferously 
disagree with the closing comment, 
that “business is at the core uncon- 
querably clean and worthy of the 
public faith and patronage it strives 
to deserve”; but for those who are 
willing to recognize the great gulf 
that exists between acceptable busi- 
ness practices nowadays and those 
which were taken for granted even 
a few decades ago, Mr. Kenner’s vol- 


ume is a good history of the skirm- 
ishes and battles by which progress 
has been made. 

Mr. Kenner writes from the in- 
side about these battles. For more 
than a score of years he has been 
fighting financial and _ business 
frauds, first with the old Vigilance 
Committees of the Associated Ad- 
vertising Clubs of the World, and 
since 1912 as general manager of the 
Better Business Bureau of New 
York City. The book is replete with 
specific instances of frauds and un- 
fair practices with which the forces 
of organized business and advertis- 
ing have grappled. 

In the financial field these in- 
stances tell of oil-stock swindles, 
land frauds and blue-sky promotions 
of all sorts, relating brief stories of 
legal actions that put hundreds of 
pirates out of business and some in 
prison. In the merchandising field 
there are quotations from mislead- 
ing advertisements, histories of busi- 
ness feuds, reprints of corrections 
and apologies published by retailers, 
accounts of unceasing efforts by 
both governmental and voluntary 
bodies. 

Naturally the work of the Better 
Business Bureaus plays a big part 
in this report, but full credit is given 
to others for their share. Not the 
least among these others are the 
newspapers that have adopted and 
enforced codes of censorship upon 
the advertising in their columns. 
Half a dozen such codes are quoted 
in the appendix, along with codes 
and resolutions adopted by broad- 
casters, magazine men, motion pic- 
ture producers and distributors, na- 
tional advertisers and agents, as well 
as more general organizations such 
as the Advertising Federation of 
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America. Also available in the ap- 
pendix for reference are definitions 
and standards established by various 
bodies for advertising of furniture, 
furs and medicines. 

As regards the newspaper censor- 
ship of retail advertising, it is ob- 
vious that protection of the reader 
is only part of the story. The other 
motive for such regulation lies in 
the necessity of protecting the news- 
paper itself by keeping its adver- 
tisers from open warfare with each 
other in its columns. Yet to recog- 
nize the limitations of these and 
other codes need not blind our eyes 
to the very real help they have given 
in protecting the buyer from un- 
scrupulous advertisers. 

Rosert S. Mann 
Editor & Publisher 


* * 


Pusiiciry Propiems. Edited by 
Robert X. Graham. Pittsburgh: 
American College Publicity Asso- 
ciation. 1986. 184 pp. $1.00. 


This report of the 1936 national 
convention of the college publicity 
workers has two shortcomings (com- 
mon to all such reports) for those 
who read for the content. It presents 
a chronological recital, which makes 
for confusion of thought at times. It 
includes a journal account of con- 
vention discussion, most of it extem- 
poraneous, which is largely lacking 
in reader interest, however vital it 
may have been on the convention 
floor. 

But the report is packed with 
good practical ideas for the college 
publicity director. Just to mention 
a few—charts for standard foot- 
ball statistics, information concern- 
ing postal regulations, studies in the 


effect of advertising and publicity 
upon student admissions, radio ex- 
periences. 

The student of journalism or the 
working newspaper man should find 
interesting the pragmatic material 
as to what the newspapers regard as 
news in the field of education, the 
test being the simple fact of whether 
or not a story is printed. 

J. 
Texas Christian University 


* * * 


Tue or Newspaper ADVER- 
TIsInc. By George V. Holland. 
Los Angeles: Haynes Corporation. 
1936. 82 pp. $2.00. 


Teachers of advertising know that 
any handbook which attempts to 
cover the field of selling newspaper 
advertising is inevitably a sketchy 
job. Mr. Holland’s book is no excep- 
tion. The difficulty, of course, is that 
the field is too large for a small vol- 
ume; and the author has complicat- 
ed his problem by including short 
discussions of the growth of adver- 
tising, whether advertising is a sci- 
ence or an art, the psychology of 
newspaper advertising, advertising 
agencies and mechanical processes. 
Most worthwhile chapter: seven 
pages on miscellaneous laws affect- 
ing advertising. 


* * * 


An Essay on Typoorapny. By Eric 
Gill. London: Sheed and Ward. 
1936. 133 pp. $2.00. 


As the title indicates, this infor- 
mal essay is a small “pocket” vol- 
ume, now in its second edition. It is 
interesting, yet difficult, reading, for 
the type, in light oldstyle, is rather 
“foreign” to American eyes. The old- 
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style paragraph symbols used, in 
place of our familiar indentions, are 
also confusing to the hasty reader. 
After the first chapter, a philo- 
sophical discussion on men and mod- 
ern business, the author swings into 
a scholarly discussion on lettering 
from ancient times and its influence 
on type faces of yesterday and to- 
day. This second chapter is perhaps 
the most interesting of the whole 
volume. Illustrations enliven and 
augment the points of discussion. 
Chapter Three, “Typography,” 
again goes philosophical, but the 
author gets back to reality in the 
succeeding chapters on “Punch Cut- 
ting,” “Of Paper and Ink,” “The 
Procrustean Bed” (spacing and legi- 
bility), “The Instrument” (press 
work) , and “The Book” (ideal book 
formats), and closes with an appeal 
to educators that lettering, in its 
various ramifications, should be 
taught to school children. The author 


also suggests that a new system of 
shorthand, “phonography,” be estab- 
lished for both beauty and useful- 
ness. He offers to undertake the com- 
mission. 


Victor R. PortMann 
University of Kentucky 
* * * 


Lerrertne: A Handbook of Modern 
Alphabets. By Percy J. Smith. 
New York: Oxford University 
Press. 1936. xii + 98 pp. Ill. $3.75. 


This conveniently-sized work on 
lettering is described in a note by the 
author as primarily for those wish- 
ing a wide acquaintance with the 
practice of lettering, and as a book 
of “hints” only. These hints are 
given by means of the illustrations 
rather than through the written 
text. 


Without investigating the author’s 
biography, one knows from the 
choice of letter-forms that he has 
been, and remains, strongly influ- 
enced by Edward Johnston. This 
book, however, shows him less inter- 
ested in medieval manuscript styles 
than previously, and type designs 
are included. Although Rogers, Gill, 
Curwen and van Krimpen are men- 
tioned, and specimens of their work 
shown, some of their finest letter- 
forms are neglected, such as the 
Centaur and the Lutetia types. The 
design of type has improved so con- 
spicuously during recent years that 
interest in type has obscured inter- 
est in lettering. A book of this kind 
may be of use in the teaching of 
type-face appreciation and differen- 
tiation through the drawing board 
and pen. 

In spite of the promise shown in 
the three pages devoted to a list 
of contents, and a very full index, 
the publisher should have included 
a bibliography as catholic as the 
author’s treatment of his subject. 
The single page bibliography, and 
its twenty-one items, are not suf- 
ficient to inform either student or 
instructor of the variety and value 
of works available on lettering. 

Rosert Freperick Lane 
Graduate Library School, Univer- 
sity of Chicago 


* * * 


Printine Papers. By William Bond 
Wheelwright. Chicago: University 
of Chicago Press. 1936 xiv + 183 
pp. Ill. $2.00. 


Two hundred pounds of paper per 
year, for every man, woman and 
child in the United States! That is 
what it takes to supply us with the 
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three paper R’s — reading, writing, 
and wrapping. The student of social 
trends may wonder whither this 
constantly increasing stream of 
paper is taking us as a nation. But 
the life purpose of William Bond 
Wheelwright, papermaking scion of 
a long line of American papermak- 
ers, has been to see that the stream 
may flow smoothly and efficiently 
through the nation’s presses. 

Mr. Wheelwright, who learned the 
pressman’s trade in order to become 
a better papermaker, “shares his 
knowledge” in this book to help 
others. And in addition to being in- 
formative, the book has a thread of 
serious purpose running throughout 
even the historical parts. This thesis 
colors every chapter, and like a 
topical song there is a sort of chorus 
at the end of each chapter, which 
in a song would perhaps have been 
rendered thus: 

If your pressroom finds its paper 

Static-charged and filled with va- 


por, 
Don’t send it back! Nay, nay, per- 
haps it’s just the weather. 


The author has written under- 
standably and well of paper and 
papermaking. To this he has added 
full evidence — factual, scientific, 
irrefutable — that proper condition- 
ing of pressrooms would save mil- 
lions on the American paper bill. 

In this book are set down in 
simple, non-technical language all 
that anyone not a paper technician 
could wish to know about printing 
papers. Their constituents, physical 
qualities, and the uses of their 
various types are described. Tests 
for various factors in paper are 
given, both the laboratory kind and, 
where possible, those which the user 


may make for himself. And the 
author makes definite recommenda- 
tions for handling paper in the 
pressroom that are entirely practical 
under pressroom conditions, and 
suggests methods for alleviating con- 
ditions that cannot be wholly cured. 

It is a complete and an authorita- 
tive piece of work, full of material 
that is not duplicated elsewhere out- 
side of technical publications. It is 
not a small book, despite its slim- 
ness. Set in 10-point type, two col- 
umns to the page, there is a lot of 
information between its covers. 

Hartiey E. Jackson 

Stanford University 


* * * 


26 Leap Soxpiers. By Hartley E. 
Jackson. Stanford University, 
Calif.: Stanford University Press. 
1987. xiv + 214 pp. Ill. $3.00. 


In general, this volume follows 
other printing and typography texts 
in outline. Its discussion relating to 
primary teaching of elementary 
printing and typography problems is 
similar to those in other books. There 
are the customary chapters devoted 
to basic type measurements, how to 
set and distribute type, the four de- 
mons, type setting machinery and 
so on. The book is clearly and sim- 
ply written, probably more so than 
most textbooks in the field; but for 
the beginning printing and typog- 
raphy student, it needs, of course, 
the expert interpretation of the 
laboratory instructor. It is an ex- 
ample of excellent textbook print- 


ing. 

For the most part, the value of 
“26 Lead Soldiers” for the student 
and teacher of printing and typog- 
raphy lies in the additional informa- 
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tion — very important information 
— which Mr. Jackson has managed 
to pack into his book. 

Most outstanding of this addi- 
tional material is that pertaining to 
type. The chapter devoted to this 
subject is quite complete. For the 
student of journalism, it lacks only 
one detail — a discussion of the re- 
lation of typography to newspaper 
make-up. Most important to the 
student of advertising typography, 
however, is Mr. Jackson’s unique 
method of presenting various type 
specimens, both display and body 
types, at the bottom of each page 
of the book. Almost 200 type faces, 
ranging from that used in Guten- 
berg’s ““42-line Bible” of 1451 to the 
most modern of types, are presented. 
Important information concerning 
most of these types is given either 
with each specimen or in numerous 
references scattered throughout the 
book. This material makes the book 
valuable not only to the student of 
advertising typography, but to those 
actually engaged in the profession 
of advertising. 

Finally, several other factors com- 
bine to make this book valuable — 
the large number of text figures which 
the book contains; its complete glos- 
sary; and its closing chapters deal- 
ing with various type-setting and 
type-composing machines and print- 
ing processes other than letter-press. 
The completeness of these chapters, 
and the understandable way in 
which they are written, make them 
a distinctly valuable part of the 
book. 


Rosert H. Foss 
University of Wisconsin 


Lincotn Srerrens Speakine. New 
York: Harcourt, Brace and Com- 
pany. 1936. xii + 315 pp. $2.50. 


This is in effect a postscript to the 
famous Steffens autobiography. It is 
a miscellaneous collection of ex- 
cerpts from Steffens’ writings in his 
latest years. Some entire articles are 
reproduced along with single para- 
graphs and even single sentences 
from others. Steffens wrote the fore- 
word and completed the correction 
of proofs on it the day before he 
died. 

By its very nature the book lacks 
the substance and the depth of the 
autobiography and others of his full- 
length books, but it still has some 
interest for the student of journal- 
ism. It supplies the background for 
a parade of contemporary figures 
across Steffens’ horizon: Lenin, 
Mussolini, John Reed, Carranza, 
Bernard Shaw and even “Baby 
Face” Nelson, to name only a few. 
In the main, however, these are 
thumb-nail sketches rather than 
full-sized portraits. Steffens also pays 
his varied respects to newspaper 
men of his time, including Hearst, 
for whom he confesses an “involun- 
tary regard,” Fremont Older, who 
“became the leading fighting editor 
of his day,” Adolph S. Ochs, “a 
great editor, probably the greatest 
in our day,” Walter Duranty, “that 
triumphant alien,” William Allen 
White and others. 

As against the fervor of his 
younger days this final work from 
Steffens’ pen leaves one rather cold; 
the ardent crusader of a generation 
ago had become the sage of Carmel. 
Yet about this man who had un- 
masked the shams and the evils of 
his day there was still something of 
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the mystic and the prophet. His 
“Something New Under the Sun,” 
reprinted from the Carmelite of De- 
cember, 1928, is remarkable for its 
prophetic insight into what occurred 
in the years after 1929. 

One may disagree with Lincoln 
Steffens but one cannot dismiss him 
lightly. So in this book: even though 
it lacks the forthrightness and salti- 
ness of the younger Steffens, the 
voice is still his. Clarence Darrow 
once described him as “a dreamer 
and idealist who feels and under- 
stands.” At the end the dreamer and 
the idealist were still dominant, but 
it is not always clear that even Stef- 
fens himself understood. 

James E. 


Ohio State University 


* ~ * 


Press Time. A Book of Post Clas- 
sics. Compiled by the New York 
Post. New York: Books, Inc. 1936. 
xii + $83 pp. $2.00. 


The pleasure that accompanies 
the reading of this collection of the 
best editorials, news stories and fea- 
tures which have appeared in the 
New York Post during the past two 
and one-half years is mitigated by 
the disturbing realization that there 
are too few American newspapers 
that could assemble such a selection. 
This collection indicates that the 
Post of today offers its readers work 
of the high literary standard of the 
Post under William Cullen Bryant, 
and at the same time provides a 
courageous leadership as sincere and 
effective as that of the old Post 
under the crusading generalship of 
Schurz, Godkin and Villard. Few are 
the newspapers of today that are so 


enriching the achievement and tra- 
dition of their past. 

There is to the student of journal- 
ism a two-fold stimulation in this 
book of Post classics. He can appre- 
ciate these evidences of a sincere, 
militant and yet kindly journalism; 
he can also profitably study the un- 
usual techniques employed in some 
of the editorials and feature stories. 
The courage the Post displays in its 
leadership of unpopular causes is 
shown also in its departure from the 
stereotyped forms of journalistic 
writing, more particularly the edi- 
torial. Of special interest are edi- 
torials written as open letters to 
deal informally and intimately with 
matters that otherwise might not 
easily be discussed in editorials of 
more orthodox form. Unfortunately, 
the editorials are not signed. 

Credit is given, however, to 
authors of the feature stories. Hence 
one may rejoice that these writers, 
some of them after less favorable 
newspaper connections, are given op- 
portunity by the Post to extend 
their efforts for economic and politi- 
cal justice. 

It is unfortunate, however, that 
the charming informality of the 
selections themselves is also evident 
in the preparation for book publica- 
tion. Chapter divisions are somewhat 
haphazard, and the selections do not 
bear the date of their original ap- 
pearance. But these minor faults will 


not greatly decrease the value of | 


the book as supplementary reading 
for classes in critical writing and 
ethics or for the personal libraries of 
those interested in unique crusading 
journalism. 

Maynarp W. Brown 
Marquette University 
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An Annotated Bibliography of Journalistic 
Subjects in American Magazines 
November, December, January, 1936-1937 


Edited by Frep E. Merwin and Henry L. Smrra 
University of Wisconsin 


CENSORSHIP 


Anonymous. Conference Blasts S. A. Governments. E&P 70:3 p41, Jan. 16. 
Valparaiso congress of Pan-American journalists charges censorship hurting 
peace cause in Americas. 

——N. Y. Times Writer Calls S. A. Censorship Futile. E&P 69:51 p38, Dec. 19. 
Press restrictions held bar to creation of public opinion favoring peace in the 
Americas. 

—— Rome Censors F.D.R. Address. Newsdom 7:49 p2, Dec. 5. 

——- Sulzberger Gives Modern “Case History” of Many Pressures on Newspapers. 
E&P 70:2 pS, Jan. 9. 

New York Times publisher reveals examples of governmental, self-imposed 
and advertiser censorship. 

Bartow, Revet R. American vs European Press Systems. Inland Daily Press Bul- 
letin Vol. 52 p597, Nov. 6. 

Free press systems compared with procedures in dictator-ridden countries. 

Brown, Rosert U. Frederic Sondern Home After 3 Years of “European Whirli- 
gig.” E&P 69:49 p34, Dec. 5. 

Syndicate writer describes press restrictions existing in some foreign countries. 

—— Pearson Describes Censorships Abroad After Month’s Trip. E&P 70:4 p34, 
Jan. 23. 

CIRCULATION 

AnonyMous. Early Figures Forecast Healthy Circulation Rise During 1936. E&P 
69:51, p24, Dec. 19. 

—— Gives Ruling on Newsboys Under Social Security. Publishers’ Auxiliary 72:4 
pl, Jan. 23. 

N.E.A. bulletin tells when such employes are tax-exempt. 

Ciemow, Bice. Seattle P-1 Re-opened with Linage and Circulation at Peak Highs. 
E&P 69:49 p3, Dec. 5. 

Viotet, Lecte M. Play to the Kids, Then Watch Circulation Grow. American 
Press 55:2 p5, Dec. 

The Denver Post finds profitable good-will by sponsoring juvenile events. 
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COMMUNITY NEWSPAPER 


—— State Groups to Get a New Life. E&P 69:49 pl?, Dec. 5. 
Development program for Newspaper Association Manager seeks to build 
national influence. 

Dean, Epwarp W. Community Service Pays Cash Dividends. National Printer 
Journalist 55:1 p30, Jan. 

Hooprncarner, A. A. One Man Engraving Plants Profitable for Small Papers. 
American Press 55:2 p6, Dec. 

Ross, Isupei. Roots of the Fourth Estate. Today 7:6 pl0, Nov. 28. 
The country weekly is not the drab sheet of the old days, but a virile imsti- 
tution run by men who really wield a tremendous power. 

Speer, Rosert L. Supplementing Newspaper Advertising. National Printer Journal- 
ist 55:1 p24, Jan. 
Community publishers advised to offer advertisers greater services. 

Turn, Joun T., Jn. What the American Press Association Means to the Weekly 
Newspapers. American Press 55:3 pSA, Jan. 

Wuatre, T. H. Making Money From Classified Contests. American Press 55:2 p4, 
Dec. 
Promotion manager for Decatur (Ill.) Herald & Review discusses his success- 
ful “Scrambled Classified” contest. 


COPYREADING AND EDITING 


Anonymous. Buffalo Reacts Favorably to Notable Departure in News Presenta- 
tion. E&P 70:3 pS, Jan. 16. 
The Times offers half page of interpretative news in daily editions. 

HorrMan, Frank E. Symmetry Improves Page Layouts. National Printer Jour- 
nalist 54:12 p28, Dec. 


EDITORIAL INFLUENCE AND METHODS 


Anonymous. Brisbane’s Views on Life, Newspapers. E&P 70:1 p9, Jan. 2. 

—— Clapper Tells of Press’ New Opportunities. Publishers’ Auxiliary 71:49 pl, 
Dec. 5. 

—— Farmers Applaud This Farm Page Editor. National Printer Journalist 54:12 
p26, Dec. 

Ray Anderson, of the Cedar Rapids Gazette, lauded for his ability to reach the 
farm reader. 

—— Good Newspapers Are Honest Lawyers Representing the Public — Brisbane. 
E&P 70:1 pl6, Jan. 2. 

—— Landon Belittles Rising “Prejudice Against Press.” E&P 70:4 p37, Jan. 23. 
Republican leader tells Kansas Press association that much of the concern 
of newspaper men over prestige of journalism today is unjustified. 

—— Must Keep News Function Supreme, Says Etheridge. E&P 69:51 p46, Dec. 19. 

—— Press Commends Brisbane Leadership. E&P 70:1 pl0, Jan. 2. 

Ackerman, Cart W. Keeping Up With the Profession: World Opinion — 1. 
National Printer Journalist 54:11 p58, Nov. 
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Professor Ackerman discusses with optimism the international journalistic 
scene, with emphasis upon the Far East. 

—— World Opinion — II. National Printer Journalist 54:12 p34, Dec. 

Bent, Smas. Personal Journalists. Saturday Review of Literature 15:7 p3, Dec. 12. 
The journalism of Greeley and Godkin gives way to the individualism of the 
news commentator, who has his good and bad points. 

Branpensura, Georce A. The Literary Traditions of the Chicago Daily News. 
Quill 24:11 p10, Nov. 
The aspirations of the late Henry Justin Smith live on in the office of the 
Chicago daily. 

Ciemow, Bice. LaGuardia Says Leadership by Press Must Be Courageously Con- 
sistent. E&P 69:52 p3, Dec. 26. 
New York mayor feels better trained reporters needed in newspaper coverage 
of municipal affairs. 

Evetyn Mutier. Congress And the Power of the Press. New Repub- 
lic 89:1154 p$21, Jan. 13. 
Finds press action on legislative questions is worse than nil, and that great 
measures fought by editors in last two sessions of Congress have been passed. 

DeSaes, Raout De Roussy. Notes on American Newspapers. The Atlantic 159: 1 
p28, Jan. 
A comparison of U.S. and French newspapers by a commentator who likes 
our brand of journalism but thinks we overdo in quantity and advertising 
and underdo in interpretation and perspective. 

Hutton, Tom R. Fodder for Funnybones. Quill 24:11 p38, Nov. 
The editor of the Binghamton, N. Y. Press feels that modern newspapers place 
too much emphasis on entertainment. 

Scott, Percy B. The Power of the Press Is Not Waning. American Press 55:2 p3, 
Dec. 

An interview with Walter Lippmann regarding the charge that the newspaper, 
as shown in the recent election, has lost its influence. 

Vittarp, OswaLp Garrison. Issues and Men: Mr. Boettiger and Mr. Hearst. 
Nation 143:24 p705, Dec. 12. 
Mr. Villard is of the opinion that Mr. Hearst’s money should be avoided. 

—— Issues and Men. Nation 143:21 p6038, Nov. 21. 
Mr. Villard feels that the election results showed a decline in the power of 
the press. 

EDITORIAL PAGE AND EDITORIAL WRITING 

AnonyMous. Landon Editor Asks Readers If Editorial Page Should Be Dropped. 
E&P 69:49 pl4, Dec. 5. 
Missouri editor polls his readers and finds a two to one vote in favor of con- 
tinuing editorials. 

EDUCATION FOR JOURNALISM 

Anonymous. What Proposed Foundations May Do. E&P 69:50 p9, Dec. 12. 


Vernon Nash, field agent for Walter Williams Memorial, lists program sug- 
gested by journalistic leaders. 
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Arpan, Fioyp. Teachers Analyze Modern Press. E&P 70:2 p7, Jan. 9. 
Press freedom and prestige, radio, and public opinion discussed at convention 
of associations representing schools and teachers. 

Cuurcn, ALrrep M. and Hupson, Lorinc G. What Newspaper Shall I Read? Edu- 
cational Method 16:3 p105, Dec. 
Honolulu students learn how to read with intelligent discrimination. 

Mriier, Warp S. Journalistic Projects in the English Curriculum. Education 57:4 
p236, Dec. 

Murpuy, Lawrzence W. Give to Journalism for Journalism. National Printer Jour- 
nalist 54:11 p19, Nov. 
Professor Murphy urges support for the Walter Williams Memorial Founda- 
tion. 

Nasu, Vernon. A Foundation for Journalism. JourNALISM QuARTERLY 13:4 p422, 
Dec. 

Srocxsripce, Frank Parker. First Person Singular. American Press 55:2 p20, 
Dec. 
A commendatory evaluation of schools of journalism based on an interview 
with Vernon Nash of the University of Missouri. 


ETHICS 


Butven, Bruce. Dear William Randolph. New Republic 89:1148 pl41, Dec. 2. 
A letter to Hearst by the New Republic editor advising the “Sage of San 
Simeon” to withdraw from journalism. 

Burier, James J. Court Is Powerless But Condemns Seizure of Press Telegrams 
E&P 69:46 p6, Nov. 14. 
District of Columbia appellate judges urge Senate not to use material col- 
lected from W. R. Hearst by Black lobby investigating committee. 

Cauxins, Harry R. AFL Split Is Baffling News Problem. E&P 69:49 p7, Dec. 5. 
Reporters hard put to present accurate picture of C.1.0.-A.F.L. controversy. 

Ciay, Curtis H. and Ricuarps, Emmer. Take Crime News Off the Front Page? 
Rotarian 50:2 p13, Feb. 
Two editors debate the playing up of sensational news. 


FOREIGN NEWS SOURCES AND FOREIGN PRESS 


Anonymous. Blum Forcing New French Press Law. E&P 69:49 pll, Dec. 5. 
French premier acts after self-inflicted death of member of his cabinet. 
—— Blum Publishes New Libel Law. Newsdom 7:48 p2, Nov. 28. 
Opposition press in France blamed for self-inflicted death of cabinet minister. 
—— French Premier Proposes to Reform the “Corrupt” Press. Newsdom 7:47 p5, 
Nov. 21. 
A discussion of the Legislative reforms sought by Léon Blum in connection 
with daily and weekly publications. 
—— French Press Curb. Literary Digest 122:26 p13, Dec. 26. 
Deputies pass libel law and leftists are avenged for the Salengro suicide. 
—— Premier Forces Out Havas Director. E&P 69:45 p45, Nov. 7. 
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Pierre Guimier, in charge of advertising for French agency, resigns after 
premier accuses him of using personal influence against Left press. 

—— Press: French Vendetta. Time 28:20 p62, Nov. 16. 
Suicide of Salengro and its repercussions in the French press, which will be 
curbed, if the new libel law passes. 

—— Washington Corps Intercedes in Behalf of Russian Correspondent. E&P 70:5 
Jan. 30. 
Conference with Soviet ambassador seeks to save Vladmir Romm from firing 
squad. 

Greene, Rocer D. Leave It to London! Quill 24:12 p10, Dec. 
An Associated Press foreign correspondent describes the operations of the 
London bureau. 

Nasu, Vernon and LoewenTuaL, Responsible Factors in Chinese News- 
papers. Chinese Social and Political Science Review 20:3 p420, Oct. 
Lack of communications, illiteracy, censorship, and poverty hamper the Chi- 
nese press today. 

FREEDOM OF THE PRESS 


AnonyMovus. Commission Wants Broader Powers. E&P 69:50 pll, Dec. 12. 
Federal Trade Commission asks Congress for power to proceed against per- 
sons and firms employing “deceptive acts and practices in commerce.” 

——L. A. Talks License on Daily Papers. E&P 69:51 p46, Dec. 19. 

City council of Los Angeles would impose business license tax based on gross 
income of all dailies. 

—— Press Freedom Aid to Science, Davis Explains. Newsdom 8:1 pl, Jan. 2. 

—— Single Federal Bureau Plan Proposed. Newsdom 8:1 pl, Jan. 2. 

Central press agency would coordinate all federal publicity. 

—— The Free Press: the Embarrassment of Riches Overtakes the Publishers. 
Guild Reporter 4:3 pll, Jan. 15. 

—— No Press Changes in F. D. R. Plan. E&P 70:3 p20, Jan. 16. 

Reports of centralized federal press bureau denied in Washington. 

Sresert, Frep S. Regulation of the Press in the Seventeenth Century. JouRNALISM 

QuarTERLY 13:4 p381, Dec. 


HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY 


Anonrmovs. Arthur Brisbane. New Republic 89:1153 p289, Jan. 6. 
A slightly discordant note in the dirge for the late journalist. 

—— Arthur Brisbane, Brilliant Leader in Modern Newspaper Technique, Dead. 
E&P 70:1 pS, Jan. 2. 

—— Clark Howell, Famous Editor, Dies. E&P 69:47 pll, Nov. 21. 
Was president of the Atlanta Constitution. 

—— Death of Brisbane. Time 29:1 p26, Jan. 4. 
Review of a journalistic career. 

—— Paul Bellamy Pays Tribute to Erie C. Hopwood. Ohio Newspaper 17:3 pl, 
Dec. 
Editor of the Cleveland, O., Plain Dealer sketches career of his predecessor. 
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—— Recall Story of Canadian Paper Founded by Franklin to Aid Revolutionary 
Cause. Publishers’ Auxiliary 71:51 pl, Dec. 19. 

—— Small Bi-Weekly Newspaper Inaugurated First Postal Service in Fiji Islands. 
Publishers’ Auxiliary 72:5 pl, Jan. 30. 

—— The American Press Century Club. American Press 55:3 p16, Jan. 
A list of dailies and weeklies in the United States that are more than 100 
years old. 

—— Times-Picayune Has 100th Anniversary. E&P 70:5 p30, Jan. 30. 

—— Tribute to William D. Bickham, Civil Wartime Editor. Ohio Newspaper 17:4 
p5, Dec. 12. 
Report of speech given in honor of unveiling ceremony at Ohio State univer- 
sity’s Hall of Fame. 

Auten, Freperick Lewis. Fifty Years of Scribner’s Magazine. Scribner’s 101:1 
pl9, Jan. 

Brown, Rosert U. George Matthew Adams Rounds Out 30 Years in Syndicate 
Field. E&P 69:51 p53, Dec. 19. 

Cooper, Courtney Riey. Star Man. Saturday Evening Post p28, Dec. 19. 
Ex-Kansas City Star reporter recalls days of William Rockhill Nelson. 

De Vany, Rosert. Shanty Journalism. Quill 24:11 p14, Nov. 
A description of the “final proof sheets” published in the Dakotas at the turn 
of the century. 

McMourrtriz, Dovetas C. The Birth of Typography. Inland Printer 98:3 p23, 
Dec. 

—— The Birth of Typography. Inland Printer 98:4 p61, Jan. 
The writer examines some specimens of the first printers’ work. 

Powe, Harrorp. Gallery: Henry R. Luce. Advertising & Selling 28:2 p86, Nov. 19. 
A sketch of Time magazine’s co-founder. 

Vrosca, Guiapys. New Orleans Times-Picayune Had First Woman Publisher of a 
Metropolitan Daily. Publishers’ Auxiliary 72:4 pl, Jan. 23. 

Wuarton, Don. J. David Stern. Scribner’s 100:6 p45, Dec. 
Publisher of New York, Philadelphia, and Camden liberal papers described 
as the Tom Paine of the “Second American Revolution.” 


LAW OF THE PRESS 


Anonymous. Gentleman Jockey Wins $2,500 Award. E&P 70:2 p27, Jan. 9. 
Jury grants libel damages in case against Crowell Publishing Company involv- 
ing use of picture in advertisement. 

—— $22,250 Settlement in Burton Suit. E&P 70:4 p12, Jan. 23. 
Tobacco company settles out of court in case mvolving picture in advertise- 
ment, 

Mann, Rosert S. $100,000 Suit Based on Placing of Political Ad Under Funerals. 
E&P 69:45 p34, Nov. 7. 
Indiana Farmer-Labor party accuses South Bend newspaper of damage 
through position given advertisement. 
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MAGAZINES AND MAGAZINE ARTICLE WRITING 


Anonymous. Big Business in Pulp Thrillers. Literary Digest 123:4 p30, Jan. 28. 
Love and adventure stories gross $25,000,000 a year. 

—— Commentator. Time 29:4 p38, Jan. 25. 

Commentator is the new interpretative magazine. 

—— Look Out. Time 29:2 p25, Jan. 11. 

How the new picture magazine, Look, originated. 

Gwss, Wotcort. Profiles: Henry Robinson Luce. New Yorker 12:41 p20, Nov. 28. 
A clever sketch in the vernacular of Time magazine concerning Time’s and 
Fortune’s publisher. 

MISCELLANEOUS 


Anonymous. Argentine Press Gives Roosevelt Nation’s Greatest Accolade. E&P 
69:49 p10, Dec. 5. 
Visit of American president to South American conference given tremendous 
press display. 

—— Ohio Valley Newspapers Rally After Greatest National Catastrophe. E&P 
70:5 p3, Jan. 30. 

Many plants forced to suspend when flood waters shut power off. 

—— Press: Morning Monopoly. Time 28:22 p50, Nov. 30. 

Toronto Globe takes over Mail & Empire to become city’s only morning 
paper. 

Hype, Grant M. How to Read a Newspaper. Scholastic Editor 16:4 p80, Jan. 


NEWS GATHERING AGENCIES 


Anonymous. Amiable Session Sets a Record for AP Managing Editors. E&P 69:47 
pl4, Nov. 21. 
Discussion of news pictures. 

—— Associated Press News Exchanged With Time. E&P 69:52 p16, Dec. 26. 


NEWS GATHERING AND NEWS WRITING 


Anonymous. Abdication, Roosevelt Landslide, Spanish War, Best 1936 Stories. 
E&P 69:52 p8, Dec. 26. 

—— Papers “Neglecting” Worthwhile News. E&P 70:1 p24, Jan. 2. 
Sir Wilmott Lewis feels too much space devoted to features and entertain- 
ment. 

—— Washington: How Reporters Cover the Nation’s Capital. News Week 9:2 
p83, Jan. 9. 

Exuis, Wiu1am T. Foreign Correspondents Taste Glory Unshared by Home Staff. 
E&P 69:48 p14, Nov. 28. 

Paumer, C. B. Trained Seals. Esquire 7:1 p35, Jan. 
A veteran feature writer portrays the life of the special writer. 

Rosten, Leo C. President Roosevelt and the Washington Correspondents. Public 
Opinion Quartery 1:1 p36, Jan. 
Some of the factors in the popularity and unpopularity of the president with 
the press. 
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NEWSPAPER GUILD AND EMPLOYER-EMPLOYE RELATIONSHIPS 


Anonymous. Opposing Briefs in Watson Case. E&P 70:5 p7, Jan. 30. 

Associated Press claims national labor act violates press freedom. 

Anonymous. AFL Votes Hands Off ANG Seattle Policy. E&P 69:47 p12, Nov. 21. 
Tampa labor convention refuses to take official action on Seattle Post-Intelli- 
gencer strike. 

——ANPA Recommends That Publishers Avoid “Closed” News Shop. E&P 69:50 
pl2, Dee. 12. 

Publishers’ group circulates letter to members advising against signing of 
agreements which give one group exclusive or preferential position in editorial 
room bargaining. 

—— Arbitration Clause in Peoria Pact. E&P 69:50 pl0, Dec. 12. 

Agreement between Illinois newspaper and Guild calls for review of employe’s 
dismissal, no Guild discrimination, and pay with discharge notice. 

—— Bargaining Gains Point Way for Others. Guild Reporter 4:1 p5, Dec. 15. 
Survey of recently posted publisher-Guild agreements. 

—— Boston Transcript Agreement Sets Minimum Wages, Hours. E&P 70:2 p28, 
Jan. 9. 

—— California Agreement Is Posted. Guild Reporter 3:28 pl, Nov. 15. 

The San Francisco News agreement with Guild. 

—— Chronicle Agrees to Wages and Hours. E&P 69:48 p12, Nov. 28. 
San Francisco Chronicle agreement. 

—— First 1936 Contract. E&P 69:49 p24, Dec. 5. 

The agreement signed between the New York Daily News and Guild. 

—— Full Text of Agreement Settling Seattle P-J Newspaper Guild Strike. E&P 
69:49 p4, Dec. 5. 

—— Guild “Accord” Ends in Cleveland. E&P 69:47 p6, Nov. 21. 

Cleveland Press editor tells staff agreement will not be renewed. 

—— Guild and Editors. American Press 55:1 p6, Nov. 

A short symposium of publisher's comments after two years of Guild action. 

—— Guild Aids Union in L. I. Walk-out. E&P 69:50 p36, Dec. 12. 

——- Guild Asks Press Parley About “Delegates” from U. S. Guild Reporter 4:3 pl, 
Jan. 15. 

Executive committee tells Pan-American conference that certain American 
correspondents do not represent U. S. editorial workers. 

—— Guild Authorizes Strike on Flushing Journal. E&P 70:4 pl0, Jan. 23. 

—— Hearst Declines Bid for Strike Parley; Hopes AFL Arbitration Will Succeed. 
E&P 69:45 p16, Nov. 7. 

Post-Intelligencer case. 

—— Howard Opens Way for Guild Pact; Hearst Services Set Up New Scales. 
Guild Reporter 4:3 pl, Jan. 15. 

Negotiations with Scripps-Howard organization. 

——- International Executive Body Declarations. Guild Reporter 4:3 p6, Jan. 15. 
Guild guidance group outlines policy in connection with developments in Amer- 
ican labor situation. 

—— Labor Board Rules in Election Case. E&P 69:46 p18, Nov. 14. 
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Holds it is not necessary for majority of eligible workers to vote in an elec- 
tion on who shall represent them in wage and hour bargaining. 

— — NLRB Holds Washington Hearing on Guild Strike in Seattle. E&P 69:46 
pl2, Nov. 14. 

—— NLRB Orders Hearst to Reinstate Lynch, Armstrong in Seattle. E&P 70:4 
p8, Jan. 23. 

—— Press Society Adopts Constitution. E&P 69:47 p9, Nov. 21. 

Editorial workers must have had four years’ experience to be eligible for mem- 
bership in new professional organization. 

—— Seattle Strike Settled. E&P 69:48 p12, Nov. 28. 

Agreement reached between Post-Intelligencer officials and Guild. 

—— Ship Strikers Bar Photographers and Reporters Unless Guildsmen. E&P 69:45 
p42, Nov. 7. 

—— Stern Cancels His ANPA Memberships. E&P 69:51 p57, Dec. 19. 

Eastern publisher resents letter urging publishers to refuse bargaining con- 
cessions to organized editorial workers. 

—— Ten Metropolitan Dailies Post Minimum Wages, Hours Notices. E&P 69:50 
p8, Dec. 12. 

Five Hearst newspapers included in group reaching agreement with editorial 
workers. 

—— The ANPA Bulletin and Guild Reply. Guild Reporter 4:2 p3, Jan. 1. 

—— The Guild Goes to Town. New Republic 89:1151 p232, Dec. 23. 

Newspaper union makes progress. 

—— Two Hearst Dailies Post Minimums. E&P 69:52 p4, Dec. 26. 

Chicago Herald and Examiner and American establish wage and working con- 

—— World-Telegram Statement Paves Way for Editorial Contract. E&P 70:5 p4, 
Jan. 30. 

Ca.xins, Harry R. C. P. Howard Views Industrial Unions. E&P 69:48 p7, Nov. 28. 
Typographical union head feels industrial type organization not advisable in 
printing industry. 

Mayer, Mriton S. The Guild Invades Chicago. Nation 144:3 p68, Jan. 16. 

Ross, Artuur. Shop Talk at Thirty. E&P 69:51 p60, Dec. 19. 

Mr. Robb defends the American Newspaper Publishers’ association from 
charges made in the resignation letter of J. David Stern. 


NEWSPAPER PRODUCTION AND MANAGEMENT 


Anonymous. Capitol Daily. Time 29:4 p37, Jan. 25. 
A new Washington enterprise designed to appeal to the Congressman reader. 
—— Competitor Is Sold to Brooklyn Eagle E&P 69:50 p12, Dec. 12. 
New owner of Times-Union will not merge the two properties. 
—— Milwaukee Journal Control Is Sold. E&P 69:51 p6, Dec. 19. 
Employes to share in reorganization of ownership of newspaper. 
—— New Federal Laws Chief Topic at State Publishers’ Meetings. E&P 70:5 pl4, 
Jan. 30. 


—— Newspaper Salaries Going Back to High Levels. American Press 55:1 p4, Nov. 
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—— Reader’s Digest. Fortune 14:5 pl21, Nov. 
The story of the phenomenally successful little magazine of reprints that 
accepts no advertising. 

——Separation of Publishing Interests of Berry Brothers Completed. E&P 70:4 
plg, Jan. 23. 
Brothers trade properties in English publishing deal. 

—— William Randolph Hearst. E&P 69:46 pl2, Nov. 14. 
Chart prepared by National Labor Relations board research staff shows busi- 
ness interests of publisher. 

——W. R. Hearst’s Salary of $500,000 Is Tops for 1935 Income Figures. E&P 
70:2 p8, Jan. 9. 

Mann, Rosert S. Joint Publishing Plan Cuts Costs; Preserves Editorial Inde- 
pendence. E&P 69:50 p5, Dec. 12. 
El Paso and Albuquerque newspapers adopt mutually owned company plan 
for business affairs, but each paper pays its own editorial expenses. 

Ross, Artuur. Shop Talk at Thirty. E&P 70:2 p40, Jan. 9. 
Mr. Robb attempts to evaluate the physical plant vaiue and publishing costs 
of American newspapers. 

Wernretp, Wii1iam. The Growth of Daily Newspaper Chains in the United 
States: 1928, 1926-1935. JourNALIsM QuarrTerRLy 13:4 p357, Dec. 


PHOTOGRAPHY 


Anonymous. Press: Life Launched. Time 28:21 p55, Nov. 28. 
The latest member of the Time-Fortune family goes to press. 

Price, Jack. New Picture Magazines Extend Field for News Cameramen. E&P 
69:48 p28. Nov. 28. 

—— 1986 Saw Greatest Picture Coverage. E&P 69:45 pll, Nov. 7. 
Wire transmission employed by four leading picture services in covering 
developments in presidential campaign. 

Srauiines, Lawrence. Words and Pictures. Saturday Evening Post 209:21 p8, 
Nov. 21. 
Romance and adventure with the press camera men and news reel men on 
many fronts. 


PRESS AND KING EDWARD - MRS. SIMPSON STORY 


Anonymous. British Press Curbs News of Ex-King. Newsdom 7:52 pl, Dec. 26. 
Voluntary censorship renewed by newspapers. 

—— Censorship in Simpson Case Aired in House of Commons. Newsdom 7:47 pl, 
Nov. 21. 

—— English Editors Use Foreigner as Public Whipping Boy. Newsdom 8:1 pl1, 
Jan. 2. 

—— Fleet Street Finally Catches Up With Newspapers of America. Newsdom 7:50 
pl, Dee. 12. 
Many American stories on King Edward - Mrs. Simpson case reprinted in 
London after self-imposed censorship is lifted. 

—— German Press Ignores Crisis. Newsdom 7:50 p5, Dec. 12. 
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—— No Censorship in England, Says Beaverbrook “Absolutely Ignorant” of Simp- 
son Affair. Newsdom 7:48 p2, Nov. 28. 

—— Simpson Case a “Headache” to Press. E&P 69:46 p7, Nov. 14. 
British newspapers and government officials continue self-imposed censorship 
on all news relating to Mrs. Wallis Simpson and King Edward VIII. 

—— Simpson Story Jams Cables, Wireless; 100 Radio Pictures Sent Since Dec. 1. 
E&P 69:50 p6, Dec. 12. 

——U. S. Papers Banned After Simpson Divorce. E&P 69:45 p39, Nov. 7. 

Ross, Arrnur. Shop Talk at Thirty. E&P 69:50 p56, Dec. 12. 
Mr. Robb discusses the King Edward- Mrs. Simpson case in the light of 
repercussions upon both the American and British press. 


PUBLIC OPINION 

Anonymous. Gallup Says Measuring Public Opinion Opens New Political Report- 
ing Field. E&P 69:46 p14, Nov. 14. 

—— Recommends Public Opinion Foundation. E&P 69:46 p33, Nov. 14. 
Dean Ackerman of Columbia urges an objective study into the factors in- 
volved in public opinion. 

AuLport, Froyp H. Toward a Science of Public Opinion. Public Opinion Quarterly 
1:1 p7, Jan. 

Crosstey, ArcuipaLp M. Straw Polls in 1936. Public Opinion Quarterly 1:1 p24, 
Jan. 

Foster, H. Scuuyzer, Jr. Charting America’s News of the World War. Foreign 
Affairs 15:2 p311, Jan. 
A graph-illustrated, concise account of how the New York Times covered 
the war news. 

Gauuup, Georce. Putting Public Opinion to Work. Scribner’s 100:5 p36, Nov. 
Showing that an accurate yardstick for measuring public opinion may result 
in a far more effective democracy. 


PUBLICITY AND PROPAGANDA 


Anonymous. Casey Directs GOP Publicity. Newsdom 7:51 pl, Dec. 19. 
Former Hearst worker to reorganize informational system of political party. 

—— Steve Hanagan’s Girls. Life 1:2 p18, Nov. 30. 
How a Florida resort publicity agent fills the newspapers with pictures and 
blurbs. 

Harpine, T. Swann. Informational Techniques of the Department of Agriculture. 
Public Opinion Quarterly 1:1 p83, Jan. 
Mr. Harding discusses the difficulties and the objectives in public reporting 
in a federal department. 

Huxuey, Atpous. Notes on Propaganda. Harper's 174:1039 Dec. 

Nicotson, Haroup. British Public Opinion and Foreign Policy. Public Opinion 
Quarterly 1:1 p53, Jan. 
A discussion of the British mass mind in connection with the League peace 
ballot, the Italo-Abyssinian war, and the Spanish civil war. 

Warp, Paut W. Washington Weekly: Campaign Dirt. Nation 143:19 p540, Nov. 7. 
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A discussion of some of the propaganda material circulated in the 1986 presi- 
RADIO AND THE PRESS 

Anonymovus. A.P. vs. Coffee Pot. Time 28:26 p31, Dec. 28. 
The radio scores an indecisive victory when charged in the Bellingham case 
with stealing news. 

—— Examiner Recommends Station KVOS Be Taken Off the Air. E&P 69:48 pé6, 
Nov. 28 
Federal investigator feels west coast station, involved in news piracy suit, 
should be denied renewal of license. 

—— Hearst, McClatchy Radio to Combine. E&P 69:49 p10, Dec. 5. 
Networks in California owned by two newspaper groups to pool their opera- 
tions. 

—— Legislation May Divorce Press from Radio Interests. E&P 69:49 p8, Dec. 5. 
Congressional measures prepared to prohibit newspapers from acquiring addi- 

—— Radio Limited as “Educator” President of RCA Maintains. Newsdom 7:51 p5, 
Dec. 19. 

—— Radio Must Be Kept Free, Roosevelt Tells Broadcasters. Newsdom 7:46 pl, 
Nov. 14. 

—— Report Traces Rise of Radio. Newsdom 8:2 p5, Jan. 9. 

ARNOLD, Frank A. Radio Had a Struggle to Interest Advertisers in Early Days. 
E&P 70:2 p16, Jan. 9. 

—— Radio Is Playing Important Part in Changing Social Order. E&P 70:3 p22, 
Jan. 16. 

—— Radio, the Modern Miracle. E&P 70:1 p14, Jan. 2. 
A survey of 10 years of radio broadcasting. 

Bernuermm, Put. Radio Newswriting Calls for a Special Technique. Quill & Scroll 
11:2 pl5, Dec.-Jan. 

Denison, Merriiy. Editorial Policies of Broadcasting Companies. Public Opinion 
Quarterly 1:1 p64, Jan. 

LaceMann, Joun K. Radio’s Marco Polo. Today 7:8 p15, Nov. 7. 
H. V. Kaltenborn, noted journalist, broadcasts first battle. 


RESEARCH METHODS 


Cuarniey, Mircuett V. Preliminary Notes on a Study of Newspaper Accuracy. 
JOURNALISM QuaRTERLY 13:4 p394, Dec. 
A study designed to show the actual amount of errors in factual reporting 
and the most common errors. 

Housman, Rosert L. Journalism Research in Relation to Regional History. 
JOURNALISM QuARTERLY 13:4 p402, Dec. 

Muze, Epwarp T. Why the Din About Research? Inland Printer 98:3 p61, Dec. 
Scientific experimental methods urged in attacking problems of the graphic 
arts 


Reprorp, Epwarp H. A Survey of College and University Theses Which Discuss 
High School Journalism and Publications. Education 57:4 p239, Dec. 
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THE PRESS AND THE 1936 ELECTION 


Anonymous. Log of Major Currents. Current History 45:3 pll, Dec. 
Notes on the election, with special section on press influence here and abroad. 

—— Press: Editors’ Afterthoughts. Time 28:20 p64, Nov. 16. 
A digest of press reaction to the election returns. 

—— Radio Was Greatest Campaign Expense. E&P 69:45 p32, Nov. 7. 
Incomplete expense statements show two major political parties spent at least 
$3,000,000 for time on air. 

—— The Press Loses the Election. New Republic 89:1146 p62, Nov. 18. 
An indictment of the press for its “narrow-mindedness” in the recent cam- 
paign. 

—— 38 Per Cent of Dailies Were Pro-Roosevelt. E&P 69:50 p10, Dec. 12. 
Figures obtained by Institute of Public Opinion show 50 per cent of Roose- 
velt voters read pro-Landon newspapers. 

Cuaprer, Raymonp. The Election and the Press. Quill 24:12 p3, Dec. 
Roosevelt landslide gives press greater responsibility in covering the Washing- 
ton scene. 

—— What’s Abroad in Washington? Review of Reviews 44:6 p27, Dec. 

Fawkes, Guy. The Wayward Press. New Yorker 12:39 p86, Nov. 14. 
A clever, biting slap at press treatment of the campaign. 

Ross, Artuur. Shop Talk at Thirty. E&P 69:45 p48, Nov. 7. 
Mr. Robb offers an objective study of some of the issues involving the press 
in the 1936 campaign. 

—— Shop Talk at Thirty. E&P 69:47 p52, Nov. 21. 
Charles Michelson, Democratic publicity director, refutes claims that the 1936 
election damaged prestige of press. 

—— Shop Talk at Thirty. E&P 69:48 p44, Nov. 28. 
Mr. Robb defends the press from charges that the election showed its lack 
of value as an advertising medium. 


THE SPANISH CIVIL WAR 


Anonymous. Carney’s Uncensored Times’ Dispatch Reveals Dangers of Madrid 
Coverage. E&P 69:50 pll, Dec. 12. 

—— Spain: 125 Days. Time 28:22 p20, Nov. 30. 
Associated Press pictures of children killed in Madrid bombing used in Ameri- 
can newspapers as authentic war atrocity evidence. 

Paumer, Gretta. Reds, Rebels and Reporters. Today 7:18 p15, Jan. 16. 
Editors fight coloration of Spanish war news, but it is hard to eradicate 
entirely. 

Wituiams, Micnaret. How Many Slain. Current History 45:3 p46, Dec. 
Editor of Commonweal analyses the validity of Spanish atrocity stories. 
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A Bibliography Selected From 
British Journals 


October, November, December 1936 
By Ratpu O. Narzicer 
University of Minnesota 


BRITISH PRESS 


Anonymous. A Great Piece of Salvage. Newspaper World 39:2026 pl, Nov. 7. 
The Daily News Ltd., owner of the Star and formerly in control of The News 
Chronicle, is now sole owner of the latter. 

—— Arms Commission Acquits British Press of War-Mongering for Gain. World’s 
Press News 16:401 p83, Nov. 5. 

—— British Press Foreign News “Past Praying For.” World’s Press News 16: 396 
pl, Oct. 1. 

Hilaire Belloc criticizes the new journalism, dominated by big publishers. 

—— “Daily Telegraph’s” World Record for a “Class” Paper. World’s Press News 
16:898 pl, Oct. 15. 

This London paper reported a circulation for September of 502,325 in con- 
trast to sales of 99,400 copies on Dec. 1, 1930. 

—— “Gentlemen’s Agreement” on Scoops Proposed. Newspaper World 39: 2024, 
p4, Oct. 24. 

Discussion follows news beat on government affairs by President de Valera’s 
The Irish Press. 

—— “Nationals” Sell 73,000,000 Copies Each Week. World’s Press News 16:409 
pl7, Dec. 31. 

This index of newspaper information lists and presents data regarding the 169 
daily and Sunday newspapers in the British Isles. 

—— “The Times” Maintains 10% Dividend. World’s Press News 16:397 p5, Oct. 8. 
Profits of 133,322 pounds are reported by The Times Publishing Co. Ltd. 
for the year ending June 30, 1936. 


THE “CONSTITUTIONAL CRISIS” 

AnonyMous. Abdication: How Press Told the Country. Newspaper World 39: 2031 
pl, Dec. 12. 

—— Bitter Press Controversy Over Crisis. World’s Press News 16:407 pl, Dec. 17. 

—— Establish Channels for Genuine News About Royal Family. World’s Press 
News 16:407 pl, Dec. 17. 

—— Foreign Office and American Newspapers. World’s Press News 16:398 pS, 
Oct. 15. 
This two-inch item, reporting that the “Foreign Office is worried by the atti- 
tude of some American newspapers to the Royal family,” is the closest ap- 
proach to comment in World’s Press News to the King Edward-Mrs. Simpson 
affair during October and November. 

—— Foreign Press and the Crisis. World’s Press News 16:406 p13, Dec. 10. 
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—— Newspapers Went “All Out” on Crisis Story. Newspaper World 39:3032 p2, 
Dec. 19. 
How the British press jumped to action with the story of King Edward 
VIIT’s abdication. An article on page 1 quotes from Sir John Simon’s tribute 
to the British press for the “wise restraint” which it exercised during the 
crisis. 

—— Press Acclaims Press Restraint. World’s Press News 16:407 pl7, Dec. 17. 

—— Press and the Constitutional Crisis. Newspaper World 39:2030 pl, Dec. 5. 
This is the first direct reference to and discussion of the King Edward-Mrs. 
Simpson affair in the Newspaper World. The article criticizes the manner in 
which the American press handled the story, and describes emergence of the 
story in the British press. 

—— Simpson Case Was “Headache” for U.S. London Reporters. World’s Press 
News 16:406 p16, Dec. 10. 

—— The King, the Press and Mrs. Simpson. World’s Press News 16:406 pl, 
Dec. 10. 


FOREIGN NEWS SOURCES AND FOREIGN PRESS 


Anonymous. Decorations for British Authors and Journalists. Newspaper World 
$9:2088 p2, Dec. 26. 
Jugoslavia distributes decorations among foreign writers. 

—— German Expulsion of Karl Robson. Newspaper World 19:2081 p6, Dec. 12. 
The Berlin correspondent of the London Morning Post is said to represent 
the sixteenth case of direct expulsion of a newspaper man under the Hitler 


regime. 

—— German Journalists Need Not Rush. Newspaper World 39: 2022 p4, Oct. 10. 
Berlin’s evening newspapers are forbidden to sell editions before a specified 
time limit. 

—— How the Canadian Weekly Newspaper Retains Its Hold on the Public. 
Newspaper World 39:2027 p30, Nov. 14. 

—— Responsibility of International Journalism. Newspaper World 39:2028 pé6, 
Nov. 21. 

Sir Roderick Jones, chairman of Reuters, discusses the difficult task of corre- 
spondents who must sail “in uncharted and perilous seas” of political journal- 
ism. 

—— Responsibilities of Press in India. Newspaper World 39:2027 p23, Nov. 14. 
Lord Willingdon believes growth of press will accompany constitutional 
changes in India. 

Ba.asanorr, Dr. Bulgarian Press Satisfies National Interests. World’s Press News 
16:409 suppl. pvi, Dec. 31. 

Director of the government press bureau presents a brief history of the Bul- 
garian press. 

Burton, Wizsur. News at the Bayonet Point. World’s Press News 16:406 p2, 
Dec. 10. 

Trials of a foreign correspondent in China and Japan. 

Knuprzon, Ynovar. Powerful Provincial Newspapers Cover Norway. World’s Press 

News 14:400 suppl. pv, Oct. 29. 
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Lauren, Georc. Finland’s Daily and Periodical Newspapers. World’s Press News 
16:408 suppl. pv, Dec. 24. 

Marteau, F. A. How Sweden’s Newspapers Cover the Country. World’s Press 
News 16:405 suppl. pv, Dec. 3. 

—— Oslo Press Has Only 25% Street Sales. World’s Press News 16:400 suppl. 
pv, Oct. 29. 


HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY 


Lowe, Lieut. Cou. T. A. Mightier Than the Sword. World’s Press News 16:401 
p2, Nov. 5. 
The military correspondent of the Times of India describes the problems and 
methods of the officer-journalist. 

Mansrie., F. J. Story of “Aberdeen” Perry. Journalist 19:11 p222, Nov. 

James Perry, foremost figure in British journalism during the last quarter of 
the 18th century, controlled the London Morning Chronicle for 32 years. 
Stout, Epwiy H. 50 Years in Fleet Street. Newspaper World 39:2028 p28, 

Nov. 21. 
This is the first of a series of autobiographical articles by a former advertising 
man and associate of William T. Stead. 


LAW OF THE PRESS 


Anonymovs. French Journalists May Be Imprisoned for Giving False News. News- 
paper World 39:2030 p2, Dec. 5. 
Summary of provisions in the proposed French Press Bill. 

—— French Press Welcomes New Control Measure. World’s Press News 16:400 
p20, Oct. 29. 
The Executive Committee of the National Federation of French Newspapers 
supports the government’s proposal for more effective libel laws and control 
over the origin of newspaper resources and funds. 

—— Heavy Penalties for Newspapers in Proposed French Press Bill. World’s Press 
News 16:405 p16, Dec. 38. 
The new French Press Bill deals with false news or libel, front page “rectifica- 
tions” issued by government departments, direct responsibility of directors 
and managing editors for what appears in their papers, and certified statements 
of sources of revenue. 

—— Minister of Labor Attacks “Vicious” Newspapers. World’s Press News 16: 405 
p3, Dec. 3. 

—— New Libel Bill Demands Are “Reasonable.” Newspaper World 39:2024 p6, 
Oct. 26. 
Major J. J. Astor supports proposals of Empire Press Union to revise British 
libel laws. 

—— Rising Agitation for More Press Control. World’s Press News 16:400 pl, 
Oct. 29. 
Demands for closer supervision of news reporting comes from police courte, 
coroners, and Ramsay MacDonald's National Labor Group. 

—— Stricter Control for German Magazines. World’s Press News 16:403 p@, 
Nov. 19. 
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—— Writers’ Association Declares E.P.U.’s Libel Bill Is Inadequate. Newspaper 
World 39:2029 pl, Nov. 28. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


aie Anonymous. B.B.C. Sharply Criticised for Crisis Bulletins. World’s Press News 
}.™ 16:406 pl0, Dec. 10. 
British radio failed to impress listeners with the gravity of the situation. 
—— Continental Wireless Stations’ Cheap News Transmission. Newspaper World 
$9: 2027 pl, Nov. 14. 
London is losing ground as a news distribution center because direct wire- 
less reports are being transmitted from the continent to the Americas. 
—— Journalist on a London Phone Tells How News Comes From Spain. News- 
paper World 39:2023 p4, Oct. 17. 
Frank. Twenty-five Years’ Picture Hunting. Newspaper World 39: 2028 
p35, Nov. 21. 


The PUBLIC OPINION Quarterly 


School of Public Affairs, Princeton University 


APRIL ISSUE INCLUDES 


Republican Propaganda in 1936 - Ralph D. Casey 
Banking and Public Opinion - - Gurden Edwards 
Press vs. Government, a Warning - Arthur Krock 
Public Relations in Steel - - - Samuel S. Stratton 


Other articles, reviews, bibliography. 176 
pages of factual and interpretive material 
drawn from fields of scholarship, govern- 
ment, business, press, radio, motion pictures 


My | Subscription $4.00 Yearly 

if Address: Managing Editor, Public Opinion Quarterly, Princeton, N. J. 
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The Foreign Press 


Edited by O. Narzicrr 


University of Minnesota 


Chi 


Press Law 


In June, 1935, the old press law of 
1931 was revised. The National 
Government, however, did not en- 
force the revision because of the 
manifold protests of pressmen all 
over China against its increased re- 
strictions. At present a modification 
of this revision is under considera- 
tion. Its promulgation is to be ex- 
pected in the near future. Mean- 
while censorship has become ex- 
tremely strict during the recent po- 
litical events which were settled be- 
hind a screen of secrecy. 
Education in Journalism 

Beginning in 1912, education in 
journalism was advocated, with the 
result that it started ten years later. 
Up to 1936, some 35 institutions 
have offered journalistic education. 

The Department of Journalism, 
Yenching University, Peiping, is at- 
tempting to survey Chinese journal- 
ism. The following scheme of study 
has been adopted in order to obtain 
the most urgently needed informa- 
tion: 

A comprehensive bibliography on 

journalism: 

(1) Literature in Chinese .. . 
in print 
(2) Literature in western lan- 

(3) Literature in Japanese ... 


planned 


81 


Rural press and literacy...... 
. . . part of topic in preparation 
Analysis of readers in local 
reading rooms planned 
Press and government (history of 
the press law; freedom of the 
press and censorship) . . planned 
Foreign press: 
(1) English-language press. . 
in preparation 
(2) French press ....... 
in preparation 
(3) German press....... 
partly published by various 
authors in former years 
(4) Japanese press...... 
partly done as a thesis (in 
Chinese) 


Religious press: 
Catholic press 
Protestant press....... in print 
Buddhist press. .in preparation 
Mohammedan press ....... 
Jewish press ....in preparation 

Chinese press abroad......... 
part of the topic in preparation 

Supply and demand of newsprint 
paper 


Film: two articles containing basic 
statistical material have been 
published. 

Radio and broadcasting. . planned 

Lo 


| 
| 
Mina 
; (5) Sino-Russian press ..... 
3 preparation 
j Advertising ............planned 
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Great Britain 


Conference on U.S. News 


Prominent English journalists, ed- 
itors, radio and cinema directors 
and several American correspond- 
ents attended a confidential confer- 
ence, called by the English-Speaking 
Union, in London, January 14. The 
conference arose out of the real or 
fancied grievance that American af- 
fairs were not adequately presented 
to the English public. 

It is difficult to extract definite 
conclusions from the many com- 
ments. Certainly 50 per cent of 
those in attendance, both English 
and American, seemed to believe the 
British press was doing as much as 
could be done, considering the lack 
of space and money, and the struc- 
tural problems of the London and 
provincial papers. Much of the 
blame was placed on a lack of read- 


Japan 


Jiji Shimpo Merged 


An important development in Ja- 
panese journalism, announced in 
Tokyo on Christmas Day, is the 
merger of Jiji Shimpo with the To- 
kyo Nichi-Nichi and the Osaka 
Mainichi. The Jiji, 55 years old and 
formerly one of the leading papers 
in Japan, was founded by Yukichi 
Fukuzawa, pioneer in Japanese jour- 
nalism, founder of Keio University, 
champion of parliamentary govern- 
ment, liberalism, and the utilitarian- 
ism of Mill and Bentham. The Jiji 
was a favorite organ of the middle 
classes. In announcing the merger 


er interest in news from America, 
although I could not observe much 
sound knowledge on the part of the 
journalists who were present, on 
what the public wants. The newspa- 
per men were inclined to blame the 
American movies for creating a de- 
sire for sensational news, pointing 
out that reporting of American af- 
fairs was colored by what the Amer- 
ican press itself sees fit to print. 
Radio men expressed the belief, with 
varying degrees of certainty, that 
the future lay with them, partly be- 
cause by a slow process of develop- 
ment they could build up the funda- 
mental background of knowledge 
upon which the news could be pro- 
jected. One left the conference with 
the feeling that America was a “re- 
porter’s paradise.” 

R. H. 


the Tokyo Nichi-Nichi declared that 
the spirit of Fukuzawa would be fol- 
lowed faithfully. The amalgamation 
followed the reorganization of the 
Nichi-Nichi, and was coincident 
with the opening of the Imperial 
Diet in its newly completed build- 
ing. 


Personnel Changes 

Sweeping changes in the person- 
nel of the Osaka Mainichi and To- 
kyo Nichi-Nichi were announced to- 
ward the close of 1986. Miki Sugi- 
yama became executive editor and 
Motosaburo Takata sub-editor of 
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the Nichi-Nichi. Both had been cor- 
respondents in New York a decade 
ago. 

The Osaka Mainichi has complet- 
ed plans for a special edition for 
boys and girls. 

André Siegfried and Oswald Gar- 
rison Villard were among contribu- 
tors to New Year editions of such 
large newspapers as the Nichi-Nichi 
and the Mainichi. 


At least five weekly newspapers 
are published among leading Japa- 
nese universities, including the larg- 
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er journals at Waseda, Keio, and 
Tokyo Imperial universities. In the 
issue of the Waseda paper, Novem- 
ber 18, 1936, Kanesada Hanazono 
recounted the life of Joseph Heco, 
whose newspaper, Kaigai Shimbun, 
published in 1864, was the first Ja- 
panese newspaper in the strict sense 
of the word. Heco had returned to 
Japan after he had landed in Amer- 
ica following a shipwreck and had 
become a citizen of the United 
States. 


Kanesapa HaNnazono, 
Waseda University 


Russia 


Growth of the Soviet Press 
There are in the Soviet Union 
more than 10,000 newspapers, pub- 
lished in 86 languages, with a total 
circulation of more than 38,000,000. 
In the same territory in 1913 there 
were about 850 newspapers with a 
circulation of about 2,500,000. The 
great newspapers of Moscow—Prav- 
da, with 2,000,000 circulation, Jzves- 
tia, with more than 1,500,000—con- 
tinue their steady growth with a 
daily distribution into the remote 
borders of the Union. The most sig- 
nificant increase in recent years, 
however, has been in newspapers 
published in factories and collective 
farms, and in the press of the na- 
tional minorities. Indeed, the princi- 
ple of assuring presses and paper to 
all groups in the population, in prac- 
tice before the adoption of the Con- 
stitution, has resulted in temporary 
limitation of the circulation of the 
large journals. The domestic produc- 
tion of paper has been unable to 
keep pace with the voracious de- 
mand for the printed word. To af- 


ford supplies to the many new pub- 
lications and to the enormously ex- 
panding press of the national mi- 
norities, the older newspapers have 
been temporarily limited. In spite 
of huge editions, it is frequently dif- 
ficult to buy Pravda or Izvestia on 
the streets of Moscow. A large list 
of regular subscribers is served first 
and the remaining copies are 
snatched up as soon as they go on 
sale. Before the Revolution very 
few newspapers reached the villages, 
and those few could not be read by 
the majority of the peasants. Today 
90 per cent of all the newspapers in 
the Soviet Union are published out- 
side of the big cities. 


The Soviet Constitution 
and the Press 

Freedom of the press is guaran- 
teed in Article 125 of the new Con- 
stitution of the Soviet Union. This 
article includes a definition of the 
purpose for which a free press is es- 
tablished, and a description of means 
by which it is to be assured. Rights 
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and powers under the American 
Constitution are limited by a state- 
ment of purpose in the Preamble: 
“In order to form a more perfect 
Union. . . . promote the general 
welfare,” and so on. So the Soviet 
Constitution affirms that freedom of 
the press is guaranteed “in order to 
strengthen the socialist system.” The 
American Constitution does not 
grant any rights contrary to its fun- 
damental purposes of national union 
and general welfare. So it can be 
understood that the freedom guar- 
anteed to the press in the Soviet 
Union may not be exercised to 
weaken the socialist system. 

More important than this obvious 
limitation, inherent in the nature of 
the socialist state, is the provision in 
Article 125 for the practical means 
of achieving the end desired. It 
stipulates that freedom of the press 
shall be assured to all citizens by 
placing at their disposal “printing 
presses, supplies of paper, public 
buildings, the streets, means of com- 
munication and other material re- 
quisites for the exercise of these 
rights.” 

The assurance that these essential 
means shall always be available is of 
deep significance to a people who 
less than twenty years ago suffered 
not only legal and constitutional 
disabilities, but were equally op- 
pressed by poverty, illiteracy and 
racial persecution. They see in Arti- 
cle 125 no mere formal guarantee of 
freedom of press, but a positive 
promise that neither private interest 
nor economic disadvantage shall in- 
terfere with the enjoyment of this 
right. 

For the population of the former 
Czarist Empire, comprising many 
races long buried in ignorance and 


want, two other articles of the new 
constitution are necessary to estab- 
lish true freedom of press. Article 
121 guarantees all citizens the right 
to education. Article 128 guarantees 
equality of rights to all citizens, “ir- 
respective of nationality or race, in 
all spheres of economic, state, cul- 
tural, social and political life.” These 
two articles are aimed against the 
twin evils of the old regime—illit- 
eracy and national oppression. They 
come out of the experience of peo- 
ple who know that there is no free- 
dom of press for those who cannot 
read, nor for those who cannot have 
a press in their own language. 


New Languages and New Letters 

The Czarist government discour- 
aged and in some cases prohibited 
the publication of papers in the lan- 
guages of the national minorities. 
The Soviet Constitution recognizes 
a reversal of this policy, which was 
one of the earliest achievements of 
the Revolution. Every national 
group is given an opportunity to 
have its own press; and several peo- 
ples who formerly had no written 
language now have their own news- 
papers. 

Before the Revolution there was 
no press in the native languages of 
Bashkiria. Today in the autonomous 
Bashkir Republic, a small area lying 
west of the Urals, there are 166 
newspapers in five different lan- 
guages: Bashkirian, Tatar, Chuvash, 
Marii and Russian. In Daghestan, 
on the shore of the Caspian Sea, the 
local nationalities had no press be- 
fore 1917; today newspapers are 
published there in nine languages. 
In the Tadjik Republic, on the bor- 
der of Afghanistan, presses have 
been carried into the most remote 
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mountains to publish forty newspa- 
pers. In Uzbekistan, the legendary 
land of Samarkand, in 1935 there 
were 118 newspapers in five lan- 
guages, and of these 100 were pub- 
lished in the new latinized alphabet. 
The development of the Latin al- 
phabet and its extension to many 
languages hitherto possessing no 
written language, or only the most 
primitive ideographs, are an impor- 
tant means of progress for the back- 
ward peoples of the Far East and 
Middle Asia. Since 1917 the new 
Latin alphabet has been adopted by 
68 nationalities in the Soviet Union, 
comprising over 25,000,000 people, 
mainly oriental. Before the Revolu- 
tion many of these people had no 
written language of their own; in 
1935 they had newspapers in 53 lan- 
guages. 


The Arctic Press 

The rapid development of the 
Soviet Arctic has been accompanied 
by a corresponding extension of the 
press into the far north, in fishing 
camps and fur stations, in the state 
reindeer farms, and on board ice- 
breakers in the frozen seas. The 
newspaper Bolshevik Zapoliaria 
prints 4,000 copies daily at Igarka, 
the northern inland port on the 
Yenissei River, with the latest world 
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news by radio from TASS (Tele- 
graph Agency of the Soviet Union) . 
Still farther north, out in the Arctic 
Ocean on Dickson Island, appears 
the Poliarnaya Zvezda—Polar Star. 
There are newspapers in many of 
the settlements and trading stations 
along the Northern Sea Route, and 
small sheets appear on the ice-break- 
ers “Yermak” and “Krassin” which 
keep this Arctic lane open. Yaku- 
tians, Evenkis, Dolgans and Aleuts, 
who formerly had no written lan- 
guages, now have newspapers in 
their own tongues. Out on Bering 
Island, not very far from Alaska, 
appears the Aleutian Star. 

An account of these Arctic news- 
papers would not be complete with- 
out mention of the most famous of 
them all, which appeared for only 
sixty days in only one copy, hand- 
written on an icefloe. It was pub- 
lished for ninety-two men, ten wo- 
men and two children, survivors 
from the “Cheliuskin,” crushed in 
an attempt to navigate the north- 
ern passage. It reported the daily 
life of the ice camp, with radio news 
of preparations for rescue from the 
Siberian mainland and from Alaska. 
It was called No Surrender! 


Kenneto Durant, 
TASS Agency. 
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waiting for. 


A Simple, Concise Textbook 
on Type and Printing 


“26 LEAD SOLDIERS” 


by Hartiey E. Jackson 


xiv + 214 pp. $3.00. Send for an examination copy of what has 
been declared to be the textbook journalism teachers have been 


Stanford University Press, Stanford University, California 
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News Notes 


Edited by Dovciass W. 
Syracuse University 


| Aone SPECIAL COMMITTEES and appointments of mem- 
bers to various councils and committees have been announced 
by Lawrence W. Murphy, president of the American Association 
of Schools and Departments of Journalism. 

Three of the special committees have been appointed to report 
upon principles and practices in business and advertising curricula, 
special and critical studies, and graduate and graduate professional 
work in member schools. President Murphy seeks pronouncements 
concerning these phases of instruction similar to that in the Asso- 
ciation’s constitution concerning the general editorial curriculum 
of member schools. The reports of the committees will be referred 
to the membership as a whole in convention next December. 

Membership of the committees is as follows: 

Committee to draw up recommendation on specific courses and 
principles for the curriculum in business and advertising (or adver- 
tising and publishing): Kenneth Olson, Rutgers, chairman; Charles 
Sanders, Iowa; Frank Thayer, Wisconsin; N. N. Luxon, Ohio State; 
William R. Slaughter, Northwestern; Burrus Dickinson, Illinois; 
Emery K. Johnson, Missouri. 

Committee to draw up recommendation on specific courses and 
principles for the curricula in specialized and critical journalism: 
Vernon McKenzie, Washington, chairman; Walter B. Pitkin, 
Columbia; Wesley H. Maurer, Michigan; John H. Casey, Okla- 
homa; Leon R. Whipple, New York; Berton J. Ballard, Stanford; 
George Turnbull, Oregon; Blair Converse, Iowa State; Lawrence 
Martin, Northwestern. 

Committee to draw up recommendation on sample courses, prin- 
ciples and procedure as a suggested standard for graduate and 
graduate professional program for member schools (with special 
attention to desirable minimum and maximum specifications for 
master’s and doctor’s degree): Roscoe B. Ellard, Missouri, chair- 
man; Frank L. Mott, Iowa; Carl W. Ackerman, Columbia; Robert 
L. Housman, Montana; Marcus M. Wilkerson, Louisiana State; 
Ralph O. Nafziger, Minnesota; Maynard W. Brown, Marquette; 
William A. Sumner, Wisconsin; Fredrick S. Siebert, [linois. 
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Committee on increase in dues of the AAS.DJ., to study 
expenses and recommend amendment providing for such increase 
as may be desirable: H. H. Herbert, Oklahoma, chairman; Mitchell 
V. Charnley, Minnesota; Elmo Scott Watson, Northwestern; John 
L. Brumm, Michigan; Frank L. Mott, Iowa; Grant M. Hyde, Wis- 
consin; M. Lyle Spencer, Syracuse; Franklin Banner, Penn State; 
H. B. Rathbone, New York University. 

Committee on general regulation to prevent concentration of 
too much association work in a single individual or member school: 
Charles E. Rogers, Kansas State, chairman; Ralph D. Casey, Min- 
nesota; Gayle Walker, Nebraska; Frank L. Martin, Missouri; Leon 
Nelson Flint, Kansas; James E. Pollard, Ohio State; Blair Con- 
verse, Iowa State. 

Committee on rank, tenure, and salary of faculty members: 
Roscoe B. Ellard, Missouri, chairman; Victor Portmann, Kentucky; 
Ivan Benson, Southern California; Reuel R. Barlow, Illinois; May- 
nard W. Brown, Marquette; Douglass W. Miller, Syracuse; Thomas 
Barnhart, Minnesota. 

Committee on ways and means for member schools to meet the 
partial requirement for Class A standing of three full-time men of 
professional rank: Roy L. French, Southern California, chairman; 
O. W. Riegel, Washington and Lee; Harry B. Center, Boston; 
Kenneth E. Olson, Rutgers; Chilton R. Bush, Stanford; John E. 
Drewry, Georgia; Ralph Crosman, Colorado; Robert Housman, 
Montana State. 

Committee on absences, time and place of convention, character 
of program, relations with A.A.TJ., travel allowances, time in 
travel, etc.: Eric W. Allen, Oregon, chairman; Vernon McKenzie, 
Washington; Paul J. Thompson, Texas; Enoch Grehan, Kentucky; 
Bruce McCoy, Louisiana State; Carl W. Ackerman, Columbia; 
John Piercy, Indiana. 

Professor John E. Drewry, University of Georgia, was appointed 
to the joint committee on coéperation of schools of journalism and 
newspaper groups. Professor Drewry was a member of the original 
committee representing the A.A.T.J. 

Professor J. L. O’Sullivan, Marquette University, was appointed 
chairman pro tem of the Council on Education for Journalism, to 
conduct the business of the Council and poll its members for elec- 
tion of a permanent chairman. 

* * * 
Marten E. Pew Founpep at Penn StTaTE 


The Marlen E. Pew Memorial Scholarship, established by the 
Pennsylvania Newspaper Publishers’ Association as a tribute to 
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the late editor of Editor & Publisher, is one of three new scholar- 
ships recently donated to the Department of Journalism, Pennsyl- 
vania State College. Another memorial scholarship has been given 
by Mrs. George E. Graff, widow of the late publisher of the 
Williamsport, Pa., Swn-Gazette. The third scholarship has been 
offered by Charles R. Long, publisher of the Chester, Pa., Times, 
and will be called the Chester Times Scholarship. Each amounts to 
$150 a year. 

Three other newspaper scholarships offered by the Department 
of Journalism this year are the Harrisburg Patriot-Evening News 
Scholarship, the Scranton Times Scholarship and the Dietrick 
Lamade Scholarship. 


* * * 
Five ANNouNCE New Courses 


Additions to the journalism curriculum have been announced 
at Louisiana State University, the University of Maine, Pennsyl- 
vania State College and the University of Wisconsin. The School 
of Journalism, Louisiana State, has added courses in circulation 
management and sales and in principles of photo-engraving. The 
course in press photography has been extended over a second 
semester. 

At the University of Maine, “The Newspaper as a Factor in 
International Relations” will be offered for the first time during 
the coming summer session. The course has been given graduate 
rating for M.A. candidates in history and government. 

Pennsylvania State College has added a course in sports writing 
and three in advertising. Professor Louis H. Bell, former sports 
editor of the Chester, Pa., Times, is teaching the former. Advertis- 
ing campaigns, the selling of advertising and a laboratory course in 
advertising selling will be taught by Professor Donald W. Davis, 
recently advertising manager of the Springfield, Mass., Republican 
and Union. 

The School of Journalism, University of Wisconsin, has an- 
nounced new courses in news photography, magazine feature 
articles, and interpreting foreign news—the latter a revival of a 
course which had been discontinued. 

A short course in news photography is to be offered April 1, 2, 
and $3 at the School of Journalism, University of Oklahoma. 
Planned primarily for the newspaper photographer, newspaper 
workers who wish to learn photography and journalism students, 
the course will include much of interest also to the pictorial photog- 
rapher and hobbyist. Competitions in news and pictorial photog- 
raphy will be conducted as features of the short course. 
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JourRNALISM TO BE SURVEYED 


Members of the American Association of Schools and Depart- 
ments of Journalism will be invited during March to participate 
in the National Survey of High School Journalism being conducted 
by Laurence R. Campbell, teaching fellow at Medill School of 
Journalism, Northwestern University, with the codperation of Quill 
and Scroll, National Scholastic Press Association, Columbia Schol- 
astic Press Association, Southern Interscholastic Press Association 
and other groups. 

Brief questionnaires distributed to schools and departments of 
journalism will concern not only general attitudes toward high 
school journalism courses and student publications, but also the 
training of teachers in charge of that work or school publicity. 


* * * 
JOURNALISM PREREQUISITES INCREASED AT MAINE 


Prerequisites for courses in journalism at the University of 
Maine, offered in the English department under the direction of 
Professor Reginald Coggeshall, have been increased for next year. 
To enter news writing, open to juniors, students must have had 
American government and American and European history, in 
addition to the former requirements in the English department. 
To qualify for “The Newspaper as a Factor in International Rela- 
tions,” students must offer courses in international organization 
and American diplomatic history. 


* * * 
STanrorp Appoints LECTURERS 


Richard Russell, of the San Francisco office of Lord and Thomas, 
was appointed lecturer in the Division of Journalism, Stanford 
University, for the winter quarter, and James Nute, in charge of 
design for the Stanford University Press, lecturer for the spring 
quarter. Mr. Russell is giving a course in advertising production 
and Mr. Nute will offer a course in design and copy-fitting. 


* * * 
Miss Hosterrer on Leave From Kansas STATE 


Helen Hostetter, assistant professor in the Department of Indus- 
trial Journalism and Printing, Kansas State College, has taken a 
position as assistant specialist in information with the bureau of 
home economics of the United States Department of Agriculture 
in Washington. Her appointment temporary, she has been granted 
a six-months’ leave of absence. Dorothy Greve, a graduate of the 
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department in 1928, has been appointed to fill Miss Hostetter’s 
position at the college during her absence. Miss Greve was a mem- 
ber of the staff of the Chanute Tribune and is widely known over 
the state for her column, “Across the Back Fence.” 


* * * 


Ropney Fox Jotns Iowa State Starr 


Rodney Fox joined the staff of the Technical Journalism Depart- 
ment, Iowa State College, as instructor at the beginning of the 
winter quarter. Mr. Fox is a graduate of Iowa State College and 
has had newspaper experience on the Mason City, Iowa, Globe- 
Gazette, the Des Moines Register and the Iowa Falls, Iowa, 
Citizen. 

* * * 


GeorciA Orrers SUMMER TRAVEL CouRSE 


A seven-week “investigative travel seminar in journalism” will 
be offered for summer school credit by the Henry W. Grady 
School of Journalism, University of Georgia, this year. The course 
is open to teachers, graduate students and a few advanced under- 
graduates from accredited universities. Under the direction of 
Willett Main Kempton of the Grady faculty, the group will visit 
London, Paris, Geneva, Rome, Venice, Vienna, Prague and Berlin. 
Lecture and discussion periods with governmental representatives, 
foreign correspondents and educators and “supervised investigative 
trips” to newspaper plants, parliamentary press galleries and press 
bureaus have been arranged. Each student will write a term paper. 


* * * 


Narzicer Wins Cur Researcu 


Dr. Ralph O. Nafziger of the Department of Journalism, Univer- 
sity of Minnesota, was early this month named winner of the 1936 
Sigma Delta Chi contest for research in journalism. Dr. Nafziger’s 
work, “The American Press and Public Opinion During the World 
War, 1914 to April, 1917,” is his thesis for the doctor’s degree 
awarded him last summer by the University of Wisconsin. 

Dr. Alfred M. Lee, Department of Journalism, University of 
Kansas, was chairman of the board of judges. Other judges were 
Dr. Douglas S. Freeman, Richmond (Va.) News-Leader; Charles 
H. Dennis, editor emeritus, Chicago Daily News; Dr. Curtis D. 
MacDougall, Chicago Daily News Almanac; Carl P. Miller, general 
manager of the Pacific coast edition, Wall Street Journal, and 1936 
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president of Sigma Delta Chi; and Dr. Ralph D. Casey, Depart- 
ment of Journalism, University of Minnesota. 

The contest offers a $50 award to its winner. Professor Oscar 
W. Riegel, Lee School of Journalism, Washington and Lee Univer- 
sity, won the 1935 contest with his “Mobilizing for Chaos.” 


* * * 


Councit on Epucation ELects Murpuy 


Members of the Council on Education for Journalism, in a mail 
balloting during the winter, elected Lawrence W. Murphy, School 
of Journalism, University of Illinois, their chairman. The ballot 
was taken by J. L. O'Sullivan, School of Journalism, Marquette 
University, appointed by Professor Murphy as chairman pro tem 
for the purpose, following the A.AS.DJ. convention at St. Louis. 


* * * 
Notes 


The Council on Research in Journalism has announced tentative 
plans for holding its spring meeting at Madison, Wis., April 10. 

“Club Woman’s Guide to News Writing” is the title of a bulletin 
just published by the Department of Industrial Journalism and 
Printing, Kansas State College. Miss Helen Hostetter, assistant 
professor of journalism, is the author. 

Graduates from the newly organized School of Journalism, Ohio 
University, now may receive either the bachelor of arts in journal- 
ism or the bachelor of science in journalism degree, depending upon 
the course they have pursued. 

The Photography Club, recently organized by students of the 
Henry W. Grady School of Journalism, University of Georgia, 
under supervision of Director John E. Drewry, has completely out- 
fitted a dark-room. The Eastman Kodak Company provided equip- 
ment for printing and developing. 

A directory of South Dakota newspapers to be sent to national 
advertising agencies is being prepared by L. E. Donelson and H. S. 
Hepner of the Department of Printing and Rural Journalism, South 
Dakota State College. 

Few persons who are listening to a radio program are able to 
identify the sponsor, a recent telephone survey conducted by 
students at the School of Journalism, Ohio University, indicated. 
Fewer than 10 per cent of listeners were able to identify the prod- 
uct advertised by the program. Royal H. Ray, instructor in jour- 
nalism, supervised the survey. 
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Due to large enrollments in advanced courses in journalism at 
the University of Idaho, Eugene Burns, instructor in English, is 
now assisting Elmer F. Beth, assistant professor of journalism, in 
the news editing course. 

Professor Frank B. Hutchinson of the School of Journalism, 
Syracuse University, was elected field secretary of the New York 
Press Association at the mid-winter meeting of the group. Execu- 
tive offices of the Association have been moved from Elmira, New 
York, to the School of Journalism building at Syracuse. 

“Loaded Copy,” a 100-page work manual for the teaching of 
copy-editing, has just been revised and reprinted by Professor 
W. A. Dill and Professor J. J. Kistler of the Department of Journal- 
ism, University of Kansas. 

Neil Jenkins, editor of Steel Columns, has given his collection of 
house organs to the Medill School of Journalism, Northwestern 
University. Included are 2,000 copies of 400 publications. 

Dr. Curtis D. MacDougall, for several years editor of the Evans- 
ton, Ill., Daily News-Index, has become editor of the National 
Almanac and Year Book, successor to the Chicago Daily News 
Almanac. He will continue to lecture in the evening school of the 
Medill School of Journalism, Northwestern University. 

Elmo C. Wilson, collaborator with Alvin C. Eurich in the writing 
of “In 1936,” took a master of arts degree in journalism at the 
University of Minnesota at the fall Commencement. He is now an 
instructor in current affairs in the General College. His thesis sub- 
ject was “Symbol Specialists in Minneapolis.” 

The second International Congress of the Agricultural Press will 
be held in Paris next May. Last year’s conference was held in 
Lausanne. Persons interested in the congress may communicate 
with Professor Franco Angelini, député secrétaire général de 
Fédération Internationale des Techniciens Agronomes, Rome, 
Italy. 

R. E. Wolseley, city editor of the Evanston (Ill.) Daily News- 
Index for the last two years, was made managing editor on March 
1. Mr. Wolseley is a lecturer in the Medill School of Journalism, 
Northwestern University. 
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Proceedings of the American Association of 
Schools and Departments of Journalism 


NINETEENTH ANNUAL CoNvVENTION, St. Louts, Mo. 
DeceMBER 30 AND 31, 1936 


HE ANNUAL CONVENTION of the American Association 

of Schools and Departments of Journalism was called to order 
by President Grant M. Hyde (Wisconsin) at 10 a. m., Wednesday, 
December 30, 1936, in the Crystal Room of the Hotel Jefferson, 
St. Louis, Mo. He then gave the annual presidential address, “The 
Next Steps in Schools of Journalism” (see page 35) . 

The association entered into executive session at 10:30 a. m. 
Twenty-three institutions were represented: University of Colo- 
rado (Ralph L. Crosman), University of Georgia (John E. 
Drewry), University of Illinois (Lawrence W. Murphy, R. R. Bar- 
low, Charles L. Allen, F. S. Siebert), University of Iowa (Frank 
L. Mott, Edward F. Mason, C. L. Sanders), Iowa State College 
(Blair Converse, K. R. Marvin), University of Kansas (Edward 
N. Doan, Alfred M. Lee, John J. Kistler, E. W. Hullinger) , Kansas 
State College (C. E. Rogers, John A. Bird, Ralph R. Lashbrook) , 
University of Kentucky (Victor R. Portmann), Louisiana State 
University (M. G. Osborn, Marcus M. Wilkerson, Bruce R. 
McCoy, Richard H. Wiggins), Marquette University (J. L. O’Sul- 
livan, Maynard W. Brown), University of Michigan (J. L. Brumm, 
Wesley H. Maurer), University of Minnesota (Ralph D. Casey, 
Thomas F. Barnhart, Ralph O. Nafziger, Mitchell V. Charnley), 
University of Missouri (Frank L. Martin), State University of 
Montana (R. L. Housman), University of Nebraska (Gayle C. 
Walker), Northwestern University (Floyd G. Arpan, Curtis D. 
MacDougall), Ohio State University (James E. Pollard, Norval 
Neil Luxon, Harry R. O’Brien), University of Oklahoma (H. H. 
Herbert, A. Clarence Smith, Miss Frances Hunt), Pennsylvania 
State College (Franklin Banner), University of Southern Cali- 
fornia (Ivan Benson), University of Texas (Paul J. Thompson), 
Washington and Lee University (O. W. Riegel), University of 
Wisconsin (Grant M. Hyde, W. A. Sumner, Miss Helen M. Pat- 
terson). The proxy of Boston University, specifying the votes to 
be cast on four items of business to come before the association, 
was held by the secretary-treasurer. The proxy of Oregon was held 
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by Missouri. The proxies of Rutgers and Washington were held 
by Minnesota. The proxy of Stanford was held by Southern Cali- 
fornia. Institutions not represented at the opening of the session 
were Columbia, Indiana and Syracuse. Later, Indiana was repre- 
sented by J. Wymond French. Of the thirty-one members of the 
association, twenty-nine were represented in person or by proxy. 


The annual report of the secretary-treasurer was presented by 
Herbert, as follows: 


The report of the secretary-treasurer, by constitutional provision, falls under three 
heads: (1) the work of the association; (2) the meetings and action of the executive 
committee; (8) the receipts and expenditures during the year. This report is arranged 
under the three headings: 

1. The work of the association is conducted by its general officers, six especially 
constituted authorities, and certain committees. The six agencies are (1) the committee 
and the editorial board having charge of the JouRNALIsM QuaRTERLY; (2) the National 
Council on Education for Journalism, which, with other responsibilities, is charged 
with the duty of looking into the qualifications of institutions being considered for 
membership; (8) the National Council on Research in Journalism, which encourages 
and correlates the investigative activities of teachers of journalism; (4) the committee 
on codéperation with newspapers, which jointly with similar committees from other 
organizations seeks to discover a common ground for the development of journalistic 
education; (5) the placement interchange bureau, organized to guide the inter-institu- 
tional exchange of teachers and assistants; and (6) the lecture bureau, designed to 
facilitate the booking of lectures in the schools and departments of journalism. A 
seventh group is the special committee on codéperation with the American Newspaper 
Guild, appointed by former President Rogers in 1934. All these agencies report directly 
to the association. 

At the request of members of the National Council on Research in Journalism, 
after the adjournment of the 1985 convention, President Hyde created the special 
office of cojrdinator of research, to which he appointed Frank L. Mott (Iowa). Subse- 
quently, in a mail vote, Mott was chosen by the members to act, ex officio, as chairman 
of the council in 19386. 

Pursuant to action taken at the 1935 convention, providing that the joint committee 
on codperation with newspapers, representing this association and the American Asso- 
ciation of Teachers of Journalism, be revived, President Hyde in May announced the 
appointment of the following committee under his chairmanship: Eric W. Allen 
(Oregon), Banner, Casey, Martin, Murphy, Kenneth E. Olson (Rutgers), M. Lyle 
Spencer (Syracuse). In November, President Hyde announced that the codperating 
newspaper groups had made appointments of representatives on the joint committee, 
as follows: American Society of Newspaper Editors, Fred Fuller Shedd, Philadelphia 
Bulletin, and Marvin H. Creager, Milwaukee Journal; Inland Daily Press Association, 
H. Z, Mitchell, Bemidji (Minn.) Pioneer, and John L. Meyer, association secretary, 
Madison, Wis.; National Editorial Association, Clayton Rand, Gulfport (Miss.) Guide, 
W. W. Loomis, LaGrange (Ill) Citizen, and Walter H. Crim, Salem (Ind.) Republican- 
Leader; Southern Newspaper Publishers Association, Henry P. Johnston, Birmingham 
(Ala.) News and Age-Herald. Arrangements for the representation of the American 
Newspaper Publishers’ Association on the joint committee have not as yet been com- 
pleted. As representative of the American Association of Teachers of Journalism, Presi- 
dent Walker appointed Drewry. 

As successor to the late Willard G. Bleyer (Wisconsin), Presidents Hyde and 
Walker of the two associations appointed Osborn as a member of the committee on 
the JournNALIsm QuarTEerty. The other members of the committee are Martin and 
Spencer. 

During the year the association has continued its cotjperation with the American 
Association of Teachers of Journalism in the issuance of the mimeographed publica- 
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tion, the Journalism News Bulletin, of which two numbers were sent out from the 
secretary-treasurer’s office. 

Attention is directed to the fact that of the 244 members of the American Associa- 
tion of Teachers of Journalism, only 107, or slightly less than 44 per cent, are on the 
teaching staffs of institutions holding membership in the association. One A.A.S.D.J. 
institution has eight members in the A.A.T.J., two have seven each, two have six each, 
four have five each, three have four each, seven have three each, six have two each, 
and five have one each. Only four institutions—Colorado, Kentucky, Rutgers, and South- 
ern California — have 100 per cent of their teaching personnel in the membership of 
the A.A.T.J. 

2. The executive committee held no meetings during the year. The decision as to the 
place and time of the 1936 convention, which was referred to the executive committees 
of the two associations, was reached as a result of correspondence and a poll of the 
committee members. St. Louis, on account of its central location, was selected as the 
convention city, and the dates December 80-31 and January 1 were settled upon as 
being most convenient. 


8. The financial affairs of the association are set forth in the appended report: 


FINANCIAL REPORT FOR 1936 
Receipts 
Interest earned to January 1, 1936 
1985 membership dues, Michigan, Montana, Syracuse 
1936 membership dues, twenty-nine members 
1987 membership dues, 


Interest earned to July 1, 1936 $675.88 


June 25—Ralph D. Casey, Quartrerty appropriation..................... 

Aug. 18—Transcript-Enterprise Publishing Co., stationery for officers... . 

Sept. 17—Ralph D. Casey, Quarterty appropriation 

Nov. 28—Ralph D. Casey, to Quarterty for printing separates of list of 
unpublished theses 

Dec. 18—Ralph D. Casey, Quarterty appropriation 

Dec. 30—Grant M. Hyde, reimbursement for postage used as ) president 
and chairman of the joint committee in 1936 

Dec. 30—H. H. Herbert, incidental expenses at convention (speakers’ 
luncheons, tips, and convention photograph) 
Balance on hand, December 80, 1936 
(Dues from Washington not in hand at the time this report was prepared.) 


Account With JouRNALISM QUARTERLY, 1936 


Customary grant of $80 per issue to support of QuarTERLY 
*Additional grant authorized for support of QuarRTERLY 


June 25—Paid Ralph D. Casey on QuarTEeRLy account 

Sept. 17—Paid Ralph D. Casey on Quarrerty account 

Dec. 18—Paid Ralph D. Casey on QuarTERLy account 
Account balanced, December 80, 1936. 


* At Minneapolis, on December 28, 1931, the association authorized the executive 
committee to appropriate necessary funds for the support of the magazine. 
Approved, December 80, 1936: 
Jas. E. Pouvarp, 
O. NaFZIGER, 
C. E. Rocers, 
Auditing Committee. 
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PROPOSED BUDGET FOR 1937 


On hand, January 1, 1937 

1936 dues unpaid 

1987 dues of thirty-one members 
Interest to be earned 


Current expenses of the association 


1987 customary grant to the JouRNALISM QUARTERLY 
Additional grant for support of the JourNaLIsm QUARTERLY 


Estimated balance on hand, December 31, 1987 
H. H. Hesert, Secretary-Treasurer, 1936 


Upon motion of Brumm, seconded by Housman, the report of 
the secretary-treasurer was approved, except as to the financial 
statement, which by custom is the subject of a special report by 
the auditing committee. 

The minutes of the 1935 convention, as they appear in the 
March, 1936, number of the JouRNALISM QUARTERLY, were 
approved without dissent. 

Murphy, reporting as chairman of the National Council on Edu- 
cation in Journalism, presented the council’s recommendation that 
an invitation to membership be extended to the department of 
journalism of New York University. Copies of a statement describ- 
ing the manner in which the department fulfills the requirements 
of membership in the association were distributed. Stating that the 
council was unanimous in its recommendation, Murphy moved 
that New York University be elected to membership. The motion, 
seconded by Maurer, was unanimously approved. 

Murphy raised the question of the method to be employed in 
the future in extending invitations to membership. He suggested 
that a uniform practice be adopted and that the duty be delegated 
regularly to the Council on Education. Casey moved that in the 
present instance President Hyde issue the official invitation to 
New York University and that the uniform practice in the future 
be that the president under whose administration the election takes 
place be the officer authorized to extend the invitation. The motion, 
seconded by Brumm, was approved. Hyde, in response to a ques- 
tion by the secretary-treasurer as to publicity concerning the 
election of New York University, ruled that no announcement 
should be made pending the acceptance or rejection of the invita- 
tion by that institution. (On January 13, 1937, H. B. Rathbone, 
chairman of the Department of Journalism, New York University, 


in behalf of the institution, accepted the invitation to member- 
ship.) 
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Murphy stated that the council had no further recommenda- 
tions to make as to new members, but added that informal 
inquiries as to membership have been received from the University 
of Florida, Kent State University (Ohio), Ohio University, South 
Dakota State College, Temple University, and West Virginia Uni- 
versity. Information has been sent to these institutions that the 
association admits members by invitation only and that applica- 
tions are not received. 

Murphy, in behalf of the Council on Education, presented the 
first of two proposed constitutional amendments submitted after 
due notice to the association, as follows: 


Amend Article 1 by striking out the words “and Departments” in the name of the 
association, making the article read: “This organization shall be known as the Ameri- 


can Association of Schools of Journalism.” 

It was moved by Murphy, seconded by Drewry, that the amend- 
ment be adopted. It was moved by Casey, seconded by Brumm, 
that the motion to adopt the amendment be tabled. Stating that 
he believed a change in name should be supported by a unanimity 
of opinion in the association, Casey argued that since the proposal 
had been twice rejected by the membership such unanimity is 
lacking. The chairman having ruled that a motion to table is not 
debatable, Casey, with the consent of his second, withdrew his 
motion. Debate was then upon the original motion. O’Sullivan 
objected to the change in name on the ground that it would be 
embarrassing to some of the members. Rogers opposed it by say- 
ing that it would tend to drive a wedge between the two classes of 
membership in the association. Mott opposed adoption of the 
motion on the ground that the term “school” is itself variously 
interpreted. At Martin’s suggestion, Murphy reviewed the council’s 
reasons for advocating the change, but said that he would not 
object if a decision on the matter were deferred for a period of two 
years. Benson advocated an annual discussion of the question, so 
as to keep it before the membership. It was moved by Casey, 
seconded by Rogers, that the motion to adopt the amendment be 
tabled. A roll call vote was requested. The vote stood 21 for and 
5 against the motion to table. Five members were recorded as 
absent. The motion was declared tabled. 

Murphy, in behalf of the Council on Education, presented a 
second constitutional amendment, as follows: 


Amend Article 6 by substituting the following wording for the entire article: 
“The annual assessment on each institution shall be thirty-five (35) dollars, payable 
in advance, and any institution that shall have failed to pay its assessment during the 
year shall be dropped from the association but may be reinstated by a vote of the 
executive committee of the association upon payment of the arrears in full.” 
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It was moved by Murphy, seconded by Martin, that the amend- 
ment be adopted. In the discussion of the amendment, Osborn 
urged that provision be made for notifying the head of the school 

} or department before action is taken to drop the institution from 
ia membership. Converse advocated a provision for a period of grace 
ie before a suspension takes place. Riegel questioned the need of a 
drastic increase in dues at the present time. Herbert suggested a 
gradual increase in the assessment or a compromise fixing the 
assessment at $30 a year. 

Portmann moved as a substitute for the original motion that 
the amendment be adopted providing for an annual assessment 
of $30 instead of $35. Mott seconded the motion. In answer to 
Rogers’ question as to whether additional funds are needed, 
; Murphy said that the activities of the councils and committees, the 
; ; publication of the JouRNALISM QuarTeERLY, and the work of the 
. association in general are necessarily curtailed because of lack of 
if sufficient funds. Riegel suggested postponement of action until the 
vt final business session of the convention, so that facts might be 
aH assembled as to the need of funds. Brumm suggested the appoint- 
iy ment of a committee to study the budgetary needs of the associa- 

: tion. Benson urged the adoption of the substitute amendment pro- 
i viding for a $30 assessment with the understanding that the allo- 
Ay i cation of funds would be determined later. Converse directed atten- 
; tion to the need of more explicit language relating to reinstate- 
ment and held that a majority vote should be specified in the 
‘i amendment. Riegel objected to the raising of additional funds 
. without a decision in advance as to what purpose they would be 
applied. Rogers urged that more time be taken for a study of the 
situation. Portmann’s substitute motion was voted upon, but was 
‘ not carried. Brumm then moved as a substitute for the original 
; motion that action on the proposed amendment be postponed for 
t one year and that a committee be appointed by the president- 
at elect to make a study of budgetary needs and to report recommen- 
dations to the association at the 1937 convention. The motion, 
seconded by Maurer, was approved. 
/ Murphy, in presenting the third amendment as to which notice 
| had been given by the Council on Education, explained that it 
was being submitted at the request of Eric W. Allen, a member 
of the council. It was read, as follows: 


. Amend Article 5, Section 4, by inserting the following provision after the second 
’ sentence of the section: ‘Member institutions located more than 1,000 railroad miles 
from the convention city shall be exempt from the foregoing provision.” 
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He explained that the effect of this amendment would be to 
remove from the list of members subject to penalty for failure to 
be represented at the annual meetings those institutions located 
at great distances from the convention city. He did not move the 
adoption of the amendment. Martin, who held the proxy of Oregon, 
moved that the amendment be adopted, explaining as he did so 
that he did not favor the proposal. The motion was seconded by 
Thompson. After a statement by Housman that he favored the 
retention of the rule because it would afford leverage to induce 
institutions to be represented at the annual meetings, a vote was 
taken, but the motion was not carried. The amendment was 
declared not adopted. 

Murphy asked permission to defer the presentation of other 
parts of the report of the council until after it had had opportunity 
to take action at its scheduled luncheon meeting. 

Mott, as chairman of the National Council on Research in Jour- 
nalism, presented the annual report of the council, as follows: 


At its meeting at the Stoddard Hotel in LaCrosse, Wis., on March 28, 1986, the 
council determined upon a new policy for the encouragement and correlation of 
research in journalism. It set up five subcommittees assigned to different sectors in 
this general field as follows: 

International News Communication: Riegel, Allen (Oregon), Barlow and Nafziger. 

Pressure Groups and Propaganda: Casey, Siebert, Lee and Wilkerson. 

The Press and Administration of Justice: Hyde and Siebert. 

Current Newspaper Administration Practices: Allen (Illinois), Olson, Sumner, 
Barnhart and J. E. Gerald (Missouri). 

Newspaper Policy: R. B. Ellard (Missouri), Housman and Burrus Dickinson 
(Illinois). 

Each subcommittee is expected to establish contact with the important research 
in its own field, wherever it is being conducted, and discover the extent and nature of 
such research, in order to promote coéperation, and, especially, to ascertain whether 
there is any opportunity to build a large cojperative or cojrdinated project upon work 
already begun or planned. The contacts thus established should, at the least, save 
some duplication and aid in sympathetic planning. 

In order to prevent, at the outset, the necessity of directing similar sets of inquiries 
from all the subcommittees to all the schools in order to uncover research in progress, 
the chairman of the council was asked to prepare a general list of current projects in 
all the journalistic fields; this list was compiled and distributed last June. 

Certain of the subcommittees have been active in the work assigned to them, but 
it is too early to form any judgment of the success of this organization of work. 
Informal reports are to be made at the meeting of the council this week, but important 
resulfs probably cannot be expected before the meeting of the council in the spring of 
1987. Much of the work gathered by the subcommittees is necessarily more or less 
confidential in character, and the question of the significance of such information with 
respect to larger research projects is sometimes difficult to answer and usually one 
which must be answered by the chairman of the subcommittee himself. 

Three compilations have been issued by the council in the course of the past year: 

1. The list of important current research projects already referred to. 

2. The results of the questionnaire on assistants in journalism, compiled by Dr, 
Nafziger. This was also authorized by the council at its LaCrosse meeting. 

8. A list of unpublished theses in the field of journalism on file in the libraries of 
American universities, which was published with the codperation of Sigma Delta Chi, 
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and issued both as a part of the file of the JourNatism QuarTerRty (with the September, 
1986, number), and in a separate pamphlet. 

Finally, the general spirit of mutuality of interest in research in specialized fields 
is gratifying. It is unusual to find an investigator in these days who considers his 
work to be a highly personal, intimate and secret performance. The great masses of 
investigation will of course always depend upon personal initiative, industry and 
ability, but without interfering with such work, and indeed while encouraging such 
work in every way possible, the council hopes to find it practicable to set up some 
important coéperative projects. 


Upon motion of Mott, seconded by Wilkerson, the report was 
approved. 

Brumm was called to the chair to preside while Hyde, as chair- 
man of the joint committee on codperation of schools of journalism 
and newspaper groups, presented the report of the committee, as 
follows: 


This is a report of the activities of the joint committee as revived by the president 
of A.A.S.D.J. and eight other teachers since the Washington convention last December. 

As the association members will recall, the joint committee was first set up in 
1930, under the chairmanship of Dr. Willard G. Bleyer. Coéperative work was started 
at the Boston meeting in 1930 at which Fred Fuller Shedd of Philadelphia, Marlen Pew 
and several other newspaper men were present. After being enlarged to include several 
other representatives of the A.S.N.E. and the N.E.A., the committee held a successful 
conference at Cleveland, Ohio, in April, 1981. At the Minnesota convention in Decem- 
ber, 1931, the association voted an enabling act making the committee a permanent 
activity, and authorizing it to develop its work as opportunity arose, and to take the 
name of council when it saw fit. The depression, however, made further meetings 
impracticable and the committee was inactive from 1982 until the death of Dr. Bleyer 
in October, 1935. Its records remain in the Wisconsin office. 

Immediately after the 1935 Washington convention, I undertook, as A.A.S.D.J. 
president, to revive the committee. With a view to getting wide geographical distribu- 
tion (so as to have members near to any national newspaper meeting), I appointed the 
teacher members and we carried on much correspondence discussing procedure. Presi- 
dent Walker of A.A.T.J. appointed Drewry to represent his association. After Martin 
and Spencer refused the chairmanship, I yielded to the wishes of the committee and 
undertook the work myself. In April, we delegated Murphy to represent us at the 
A.S.N.E. meeting in Washington and he reported success in reviving interest in the 
joint committee. 

In May, 1936, all members were invited to meet at the mid-west sectional con- 
ference at St. Charles, Ill. Murphy, Casey, Ellard (representing Martin), and I attended. 
After discussing various ways of recruiting newspaper members, they authorized me, 
as chairman, to bring into existence a full committee and to develop a program of 
activity. At that meeting, the committee also voted to recommend the adoption of 
identification cards for graduates of schools of journalism and the chairman had a 
sample card printed and distributed to all the schools. 

In May and in October the chairman attended the conventions of Inland Daily 
Press and discussed the committee’s work with Mr. H. Z. Mitchell of the I.D.P.A. 
committee on schools of journalism, with whom Mr. Casey had already had several 
conferences. 


During the summer the chairman encountered many difficulties and delays in 
arranging for coéperating newspaper groups to appoint committees. He finally decided, 
in the cases where committees had not been appointed, to invite various officers and 
other men prominent in various groups to join the committee. To date nine men repre- 
senting the A.S.N.E., N.E.A., Southern N.P.A., and Inland D.P.A. have accepted, and 
it is likely that one or two others will be added shortly, especially with a view to 
attaining better representation of metropolitan members of the A.N.P.A. The first step 
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seemed to be to supply the committee with background data to be used as a basis for 
discussion and, to this end, the chairman has sent two mailings to the members. 

On November 24, he sent a statement of ‘‘Present Standards for Schools of Jour- 
nalism,” a schedule of fifteen principles from the constitution of the A.A.S.D.J., as 
drawn up by the chairman of the Council on Education. In that letter he also sub- 
mitted to the committee the proposal (made by a teacher member) to change the 
name of the committee to “National Council on Professional Relations or Standards 
in Journalism.” To date, 14 of the 18 votes have been received, and the vote is evenly 
divided — 7 to 7. 

On December 14, the chairman sent out a statement entitled “What Constitutes 
a Class-A School of Journalism,’ and asked the members to vote on a series of 28 
“Proposed Standards for Class-A Schools of Journalism.’”’ Only a few of the votes 
have been received to date. 

After this preliminary educational work, the chairman believes the committee is 
now ready to begin discussion of more concrete probléms. As he sees it, much of the 
discussion may be carried on by mail, with his office as a clearing house. It is evident 
that the entire committee will never meet together in one place, but by delegating 
various of its members to meet with various newspaper groups it will be able to carry 
on its programs. Through this process its findings will be disseminated by leaders in 
various national and sectional newspaper groups and will gradually percolate through 
the profession as a whole. Also much work will be done through state newspaper 
groups by supplying findings to teachers in contact with those groups. 


Upon motion of Hyde, seconded by Doan, the report was 
approved. 


Casey presented the report of the editor of the JourNALIsM 
QUARTERLY, as follows: 


You are the best judges of how well the JourNaLism QuaRTERLy has lived up to the 
demands of its clientele. We have had only a limited number of letters from members 
of the associations regarding the QuarTerty, and I can give you no formidable record 
of either brickbats or bouquets. 

The QuarTerty is what you make it. You give it financial support. You give it 
editorial support only insofar as you write for it, or bring to the attention of its 
editors articles prepared by others. If journalism teachers complete important pieces of 
investigation of interest to other instructors and to QuarTerty readers in the allied 
fields, and if the reports of such investigations are made avgilable to the QuarTERLy, 
then the content of the magazine stands up. We have received and published the 
results of investigations by non-journalism research men, and significant papers by 
newspaper men also. We shall continue to accept manuscripts from such sources; but 
the larger number of titles during the year should be from members of our own groups. 

The editors feel that they must not have too narrow a conception of what should go 
into the magazine. One of my friends wrote recently that the Quarrerty had published 
articles during the last year that were not, strictly speaking, research. Correct. The 
Lee Stowes, Seymour Berksons, W. M. Kiplingers, Raymond Clappers and others will 
have points of view and accounts of experiences, however, worth our attention. Often 
speakers at your own state press meetings express penetrating thoughts on the press. 
I wish we might learn of such papers and consider them for publication. 

To obtain a well-balanced content is not always easy. Articles on the historical 
phases of journalism are not in abundance, but we receive them in greatest number. 
We are always in need of other types of manuscripts. Analyses and interpretations 
of contemporary newspaper problems flow in a reasonably steady stream to the editorial 
office; articles of a high level on the economic aspects of journalism do not form even 
a thin trickle. 

Since no other publication in the country covers books in our field adequately, 
the editors have attempted to make the book section of the QuarTeRLy a really impor- 


tant one. As often as possible specialists are sought to review volumes that come to 
the office. 
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The bibliographies are cumulatively helpful. That has been demonstrated a thou- 
sand times when research problems are attacked. You may have noticed that, in the 
first number of the Public Opinion Quarterly, the editor of its bibliography section 
omits most journalism references, preferring to call his readers’ attention to the 
Quarrerty lists. 

We have planned a new section devoted to notes on the foreign press; the first 
of the series appeared in the December number. In future issues we shall have sections 
on the press of France, Italy, Germany, Great Britain, the U. S. S. R., Japan and the 
Scandinavian countries. 

Because of the developing interest in special subject matter, such as the foreign 
press, public opinion and the press, and other topics, we hope to reorganize the 
Quarrer.y staff for the March issue, appointing members to handle various specialties. 
We plan, too, to alter the format of the magazine to provide greater editorial freedom. 

I wish again this year to make acknowledgment of my indebtedness to members 
of the editorial board, to contributors and especially to Professor Mitchell V. Charn- 
ley, who has served as associate editor and business manager. I wish also to thank, 
in a separate word, Professor Douglass W. Miller for his excellent editing of the 
News Notes section, and Messrs. Mervin, Smith and Nafziger for their service in com- 
piling the bibliography. There is a certain element of tediousness in this task for 
which the men undertaking the work can never be adequately recompensed. 

Circulation of the Quarrerty has increased during the last 12 months about 25 
per cent — from 412 on November 25, 1985, to 522 on December 18, 1986. In the last 
year and a quarter it has increased almost 50 per cent, however — from 3855 on Septem- 
ber 1, 1935, to the present figure. 

The largest gain has been made in members of the American Association of Teach- 
ers of Journalism members. This is largely due to the membership solicitation that 
followed the September, 1935, issue. At that time a copy of the QuarrerRty was sent 
to every listed teacher of journalism in the United States; this, followed by a letter 
from the secretary-treasurer’s office, yielded about 70 new members and a corresponding 
circulation increase. It is urged that a somewhat similar effort be made during the 
coming spring. Only about 25 per cent of the listed teachers of journalism are now 
A.A.T.J. members; and quite aside from the desirability of increasing Association 
membership, it is extremely desirable from the QuarTerLy’s point of view to build the 
circulation to as large a figure as possible. 

Other gains have been made, since November 25, 1935, in almost every category 
of circulation. Kappa Tau Alpha subscribers have increased from 62 to 77; library 
subscriptions from 67 to 86; newspaper subscriptions from 5 to 29; miscellaneous sub- 
scriptions from 18 to 26. Foreign subscriptions (exclusive of two foreign A. A. T. J. 
members) have decreased from 16 to 14. Two circulation efforts made by the Quar- 
TERLY staff during the year have aided in these increases. One was solicitation of every 
college and university library in the United States where journalistic courses were 
offered; the other solicitation of all members of the American Society of Newspaper 
Editors not on the circulation rolls. Further efforts of this kind are contemplated. 

The total number of non-member paid subscriptions this year has been 148, in con- 
trast to 108 last year. Only two paid subscriptions have been allowed to lapse during 
the year. 

The editors of the Quarrerty believe that solicitation of subscriptions from social 
scientists — political scientists, historians, sociologists and the like— would yield a 
considerable increase in circulation. That such men have interest in the type of thing 
the QuarTerty publishes is amply indicated by single copy purchases and by letters that 
have come to QuarTerty editors. 

There seems no question that the present is an appropriate time to push circula- 
tion in suitable fields. With the prospect of certain increased editorial costs during the 
coming year, such as the inclusion of a section dealing with the foreign press and 
the slowly-increasing size of the publication (it includes 476 pages in the current vol- 
ume as contrasted to 440 in Volume XII and 446 in Volume XI), increased income 
will be necessary. 

Closely tied to the circulation problem is that of income and costs. Both rose 
above previous figures during the current year, total income being $1,684.69 ($1,474.08 
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in 1935) and expenditures $1,596.31 ($1,465.00 in 1985). That receipts rose more than 
expenditures is shown by the annual balance of $88.38, as compared to $9.08 a year 
ago. 

The comparative financial statement appended to this report shows specific dif- 
ferences in income and outgo. Chief increases in income came in paid subscriptions 
from non-A. A. T. J. sources, single copy sales, advertisements and the appropriation 
of $100 by Sigma Delta Chi, professional journalistic society, toward the cost of the list 
of unpublished theses that formed a part of the September number. Allotments from 
the A.A.T.J. and the A.A.S.D.J. fell from $978.00 last year to $867.50 this year; the 
secretary-treasurer’s budget, however, calls for an additional allotment for 1986 of 
$82.50. 

Principal increases in costs were in printing, wrapping and mailing. The expendi- 
ture for bookbinding was for binding Volumes VIII to XII of the Quarrerty as per- 
manent files. Others will be bound as rapidly as complete volumes can be assembled. 
At present the QuarTer._y does not possess complete sets for any volume before Volume 
VIII (1981). The Quarrerty would be glad to pay for missing issues of the JouRNALISM 
BULLETIN or of the JouRNALISM QuaRTERLY before 19381. 

Demand for reprints was considerably heavier last year than in the year preceding. 
The slight excess of cost of reprints over payment for them was caused by the 
QuaRTERLY’s assuming the cost of extra reprints of the list of unpublished theses for 
distribution to A.A.S.D.J. institutions. 

This year is the first in which the Quarrerty will carry a balance reckoned in more 
than pennies over to the succeeding volume. That it is wise to do so, in face of prob- 
ably increased activities and expenditures, seems evident. Expansion in circulation, 
mentioned above, will require a working balance. If the circulation should increase 
as hoped, it will be necessary to put in a simple addressing machine with stencils 
(such a machine, of course, could be used for A.A.T.J. mailings other than those 
of the QuarTerty). It will be desirable, too, to issue advertising promotion, which will 
involve printing and mailing costs. 

In addition, it is probable that a limited amount of clerical help may be employed. 
At present a federal student aids with the clerical work, and the editor’s secretary 
handles some of it; but this aid is likely soon to prove insufficient. 

The complete financial statement, with a comparison to the preceding year, follows: 


1985 1986 


$ 9.03 
Non-member eubscriptions 271.35 385.20 


Kappa Tau Alpha subscriptions ................ ee ee - 180.00 140.00 
Single copy sales 
A.A.S.D.J. and A.A.T.J. allotments 


Sigma Delta Chi appropriation . 


$1,684.69 


$ 55.40 
4.28 

Printing, and mailing ...... . 1,815.51 1,441.89 
Check 5.24 
Stationery and wrappers ........ 
Refunds to subscription agencies . 
Reprints 


Receipts 

26.138 60.10 
1.05 
100.00 
$1,474.08 

Expenditures 
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$1,465.00 $1,596.81 
Balance, 1936 


* $17.50 outstanding. 


During the reading of the report, Hyde resumed the chair. Upon 
motion of Portmann, seconded by Crosman, the report was 
approved, except as to the financial statement, which was referred 
to the auditing committee. 

On account of inactivity during the year, no formal reports of 
the oe interchange bureau or the lecture bureau were pre- 
sented. 

Casey, chairman of the committee on codperation with the 
American Newspaper Guild, reported that the committee had been 
inactive during the year but that he felt that the committee might 
be continued. In the absence of a contrary opinion, President Hyde 
authorized the committee to continue its work. 

President Hyde announced the appointment of convention com- 
mittees, as follows: Auditing, Pollard, Nafziger, Rogers; nomina- 
tions, Martin, Crosman, Housman; place and time of meeting, 
Drewry, Converse, Riegel; resolutions, Osborn, Barlow, O’Sullivan. 

The morning session was adjourned at 12:20 p. m. During the 
intermission the Council on Education held a luncheon meeting. 


‘ AFTERNOON SESSION, called to order by President 
Hyde at 2:05 p. m., was an open meeting devoted to “Some 
Problems and Projects of the Schools of Journalism.” A paper by 
L. N. Flint (Kansas), “Academic Credit Concessions by Journal- 
ism Schools and Departments,” was read in his absence by Doan. 
In a discussion which followed, Hyde suggested the appointment 
of a committee to consider the question in further detail. Port- 
mann moved that the president-elect appoint a committee to 
undertake a study of credit concessions made by the members of 
the association to students for work done in high school, college 
or newspaper offices and to prepare recommendations on the sub- 
ject for consideration at the 1937 convention. The motion, seconded 
by Doan, was approved. 

Continuing the presentation of academic problems, Murphy read 
a paper, “An Experiment With Honors Students,” describing a 
plan followed at Illinois by which students of high scholarship were 
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given complete freedom in the selection of their studies. The paper 
was discussed briefly by Sanders, Lee, and Wilkerson. 

Mott was called to the chair to preside during the symposium 
on “Research in Journalism.” Doan presented a paper on “History 
and Theory of the Law of Privilege.” Because of the illness of 
Maynard W. Brown, his paper on “American Public Opinion and 
European Armaments, 1912-14,” was read by Nafziger. Nafziger 
also read his own paper on “The Press and Public Opinion in the 
United States During the European War, 1914-17.” Pollard pre- 
sented a paper on “Ohio Statutes Relating to Newspapers.” In the 
absence of Ellard, his paper on “What Editors Expect Journalism 
Graduates to Know,” prepared as a part of the discussion on “Some 
Problems and Projects of the Schools of Journalism,” was read by 
Housman. 

Under the topic “Researching in Europe,” four teachers dis- 
cussed their experiences while engaged in study and travel abroad. 
Barlow told of contacts made with Nazi and anti-Nazi editors in 
Germany; Riegel related incidents of the censorship in Germany 
and Russia; Siebert described the conditions affecting research into 
English historical documents; and Hyde closed the symposium with 
observations of Asiatic newspapers made on a tour of the Orient. 
This part of the program concluded the open session. 

The association resumed its executive session for the transac- 
tion of business at 5 p. m., with President Hyde in the chair. 
Murphy continued the report of the Council on Education. Review- 
ing matters discussed at the previous executive session, he said the 
council had decided to lay aside for two years its proposal for a 
change in the association name and at the expiration of that period 
to consider again whether the question should be brought before 
the membership. 

Discussing the need for additional funds to maintain association 
activities, Murphy presented a tentative schedule of budget items 
for which funds might be provided, as follows: Further support 
for the JouRNALISM QuaARTERLY, $200; fund for the publication of 
the results of important research, $200; allowance for the travel 
expense of officers and others to attend meetings at which the asso- 
ciation should be represented, $150; expense for surveys and corre- 
spondence conducted by the two councils, $50 each; convention 
incidental expense, $50; contingency fund for undetermined needs, 
$50; total, $700. 

Murphy reported that during the past year the council had con- 
ducted two surveys within the association. The first dealt with 
graduate study in journalism, covering present practices and con- 
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_ ditions and the opinions of instructors as to various types of grad- 


uate programs. The second was a study of the financial situation 
and needs in the schools and departments of journalism. The 
council has requested further coéperation from the members in 
supplying the information and views asked for in these surveys. 

Murphy announced that the council voted to seek the adoption 
by the association of a body of regulations affecting curricula other 
than those preparatory to work in the editorial branches of journal- 
ism. As supplementary to the present regulations, which are 
embodied in the constitution of the association, it is proposed that 
specifications be drawn as to what should be included in the cur- 
riculum in business, advertising and publishing, the curriculum in 
specialized or critical journalism, and in the program of graduate 
study. The council further desires to establish regulations affecting 
the reporting of enrollment figures and to set up standards govern- 
ing the transfer of student credit in journalism from one institution 
to another. 

Murphy reported that the council desires to enlist the support 
of the membership in the work of the committee on general courses 
of the American Association of Teachers of Journalism. Three 
reports, two giving classifications of colleges offering pre-profes- 
sional and nonprofessional instruction in journalism and one on the 


content of recommended high school, junior college and “general” 


college courses in journalism, have been issued by the committee. 
Doan moved that the association indorse the work of the commit- 
tee. The motion, seconded by Walker, was approved. 

Murphy reported that the council had voted to support the 
work of the joint committee on codperation of schools of journal- 
ism and newspaper groups. 

Pollard reported for the auditing committee that it had exam- 
ined the financial statements and accounts of the secretary- 
treasurer and had found them to be accurate and in good order. 
He reported that a similar examination of the financial records of 
the editor of the JourNALISM QuarTeRLy for the years 1935 and 
1936 had revealed these accounts to be well kept and accurate. 
He moved the adoption of the committee’s report. The motion, 
seconded by Lee, was approved. 

Drewry, reporting for the committee on time and place of 
meeting, said that action on the three principal invitations received 
would be taken after consultation with the committee of the 
American Association of Teachers of Journalism. Invitations to 
entertain the conventions had been received from Columbus, Ohio, 
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and Ohio State University, from Atlanta, Ga., and Emory Univer- 
sity, and from Philadelphia, Pa., and Temple University. 

Osborn, reporting for the resolutions committee, presented the 
first of a series of resolutions, as follows: 

Be it resolved, That the American Association of Schools and Departments recog- 
nizes in the Walter Williams Memorial Foundation an opportunity for the advance- 
ment of the highest ideals of journalism. The Foundation is the logical instrument 
through which to attack problems of research and service to the profession of jour- 
nalism and to the public. A gift to the Foundation is a gift to all the schools and all 


the newspapers. The association commends the Foundation to the press and the friends 
of the press everywhere. 


Osborn moved the adoption of the resolution. The motion, sec- 
onded by Crosman, was approved. 
Osborn presented the committee’s second resolution, as follows: 


Be it resolved, That the American Association of Schools and Departments of 
Journalism does hereby express its gratitude to Sigma Delta Chi, professional journal- 
istic society, for its generous donation toward the cost of publishing in the Journalism 


QuarTERLY the list of unpublished theses in the field of journalism in American college 
and university libraries. 


He moved the adoption of the resolution. The motion, seconded 
by Charnley, was approved. 

Osborn presented the committee’s third resolution, expressing 
sorrow in the loss sustained by journalism in the deaths of Marlen 
E. Pew, Arthur Brisbane, and Clark Howell, Sr., and commenting 
upon the contributions and influence of these men. It was moved 
by Osborn, seconded by Drewry, that the resolution be adopted. 
Objection was raised by Casey and Crosman as to the wording and 
tenor of the resolution, particularly as to the comment made upon 
Arthur Brisbane. It was moved by Martin, seconded by Crosman, 
that the resolution be referred to the committee for redrafting. 
Maurer moved as a substitute that the resolution be reworded as 
to omit reference to Mr. Brisbane. The motion was seconded by 
Crosman. After some discussion, Maurer, with the consent of his 
second, withdrew this motion. Martin then renewed his motion to 
refer the resolution to the committee for such rewording as it 
should see fit to make. The motion, seconded by Maurer, was 
approved. (The committee later decided to take no further action 
as to the resolution.) 

Osborne presented the committee’s fourth resolution, as follows: 


Whereas, The late Walter Williams exhibited such distinguished leadership in the 
development of education for journalism, in the promotion of the welfare of the press 
and of professional standards for the practice of journalism, be it 

Resolved, That the American Association of Schools and Departments of Journal- 
ism, taking special note of his long and meritorious service as a member of this organi- 
zation, and of the fact that he served the organization not only as a charter member 
but as its first president, hereby establishes a Walter Williams Memorial Award to be 
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conferred (annually) at the discretion of the association on the faculty member in a 
professional school of journalism who makes the greatest contribution to journalism 
through educational and professional leadership in the period designated. This award 
shall be financed by contributions, and members shall have opportunity to contribute. 


Casey raised objection to the resolution, stating that a similar 
proposal for an award had been considered at the convention in 
Boston in 1930 and had been rejected by the association. O’Sullivan 
suggested that the committee’s fifth resolution be considered in 
connection with the fourth. Osborn presented the fifth resolution, 
as follows: 


Whereas, The late Willard G. Bleyer was a pioneer and leader in professional edu- 
cation in preparation for journalism and rendered distinguished service to the press 
as an interpreter and builder, be it 

Resolved, That the American Association of Schools and Departments of Journal- 
ism, taking special note of his services to the association, as a charter member, as an 
early president, and for some years chairman of various councils and committees of 
the organization, hereby establishes the Willard G. Bleyer Memorial Award to be 
eonferred (annually) at the discretion of the association on the faculty member in 
a professional school of journalism who makes the most notable contribution to 
journalism through scholarly or scientific study of the press or a problem of the press 
during the period designated. This award shall be financed by contributions, and 
members shall have opportunity to contribute. 


It was suggested that the awards be made after study and recom- 
mendation by the Council on Education. 
Casey moved that both resolutions be referred to a special com- 


mittee to be appointed by the president-elect, with instructions to 
prepare recommendations concerning them to the association at 
its 1937 convention. In the discussion of the motion, participated in 
by Walker, Osborn, Murphy, O’Sullivan and Casey, the explana- 
tion was made that the purpose of the plan was to afford to teach- 
ers of journalism some outstanding recognition of meritorious work. 
The motion, seconded by Rogers, was approved. 

Lee presented from the floor a resolution relating to freedom of 
research, deprecating the unfair manner in which some newspapers 
“presume to criticize disinterested investigations respecting news- 
paper practices on the part of students and faculty members.” 

It was moved by Lee, seconded by Rogers, that the resolution 
be adopted. After some discussion, Martin moved as a substitute 
that the resolution be tabled. The motion, seconded by Crosman, 
was approved, and the resolution was declared tabled. 

Portmann moved that a committee be appointed by the presi- 
dent-elect to study the background cultural courses now offered 
as a part of the curricula of the member institutions, with special 
reference to the contents and aims of such courses, and to make 
definite recommendations based on its findings to the association 
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at the 1937 convention. The motion, seconded by O’Brien, was 
approved. 

Martin presented the report of the committee on nominations, 
as follows: President, Illinois (Lawrence W. Murphy); vice presi- 
dent, Michigan (J. L. Brumm); secretary-treasurer, Oklahoma 
(H. H. Herbert); member of the Council on Education for the 
term expiring in December, 1941, Oregon (Eric W. Allen), suc- 
ceeding Oregon (Allen); members of the Council on Research for 
the terms expiring in December, 1939, Kansas (Alfred M. Lee), 
Montana (R. L. Housman), Washington and Lee (O. W. Riegel), 
succeeding, respectively, Kansas (Lee), Wisconsin (Nafziger), 
Washington and Lee (Riegel); codrdinator of research and chair- 
man, ex officio, of the Council on Research, Iowa (Frank L. Mott). 

Martin moved that the secretary be instructed to cast a unani- 
mous ballot for each of the persons nominated. The motion, 
seconded by Drewry, was approved, and the entire group of officers 
was declared elected. President Hyde then presented President- 
elect Murphy to the convention. Upon motion of Martin, seconded 
by Portmann, the association went on record in an expression of 
appreciation and thanks for the services rendered by retiring 
President Hyde. The executive session was adjourned at 6:30 p. m. 

The Council on Research held a dinner meeting at 6:30 p. m. 
A joint smoker of the two associations, held in the Crystal Room 
of the hotel at 8:30 p. m., was presided over by President Hyde. 
Two addresses were given. Irving Brant, editor of the editorial 
page of the St. Louis Star-Times, spoke on the subject, “Does the 
Press Educate, and How?” Frank H. Hamilton, former president 
of the St. Louis Advertising Club, who is active in the affairs of 
the Advertising Federation of America, spoke on “The Ethics of 
Advertising.” 

Acting upon the petition of eighteen members of the association 
represented at the convention in person or by proxy, President 
Hyde called a special meeting of the association at 2:30 p. m., 
December 31, in the Crystal Room of the hotel. It was ascertained 
that twenty-three of the thirty-one members of the association 
were represented in person or by proxy. Representation was as 
follows: Colorado (Crosman), Illinois (Murphy, Barlow, Siebert) , 
Indiana (J. W. Piercy), Iowa (Mott, Mason, Sanders), Iowa 
State (Converse, Marvin), Kansas (Doan, Lee, Hullinger) , Kansas 
State (Rogers), Kentucky (Portmann), Louisiana (Osborn, Wil- 
kerson, McCoy, Wiggins), Marquette (Brown), Michigan 
(Brumm, Maurer), Minnesota (Casey, Barnhart, Nafziger, Charn- 
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ley), Missouri (Martin, Ellard), Nebraska (Walker), Northwest- 
ern (Arpan, MacDougall), Ohio State (Pollard, O’Brien), Okla- 
homa (Herbert, Smith), Rutgers (proxy to Minnesota), Southern 
California (Benson), Stanford (proxy to Southern California) , 
Washington (proxy to Minnesota), Washington and Lee (Riegel) , 
Wisconsin (Hyde, Thayer, Miss Patterson). Stating that he was 
not informed as to the purpose of the session, Hyde declared the 
meeting open for business. Rogers then presented a resolution, as 
follows: 


Whereas, It is to the interests of the American Association of Schools and Depart- 
ments of Journalism to stimulate the utmost participation of as many individual mem- 
bers as possible in the major policy-making decisions of the association, therefore be it 

Resolved, That no individual school shall hold, through any single individual, 
more than one major position in the association; major position to be interpreted as 
a president of the association, a chairman of a council or a chairman of any important 
major committee. 


It was moved by Rogers, seconded by Casey, that the resolu- 
tion be adopted. Martin raised a question as to how binding such 
a resolution could be. Lee expressed the view that matters of asso- 
ciation policy could be determined by resolution. Casey described 
the proposal as an effort to get at the sentiment of the membership, 
and interpreted the resolution, if adopted, as binding upon those 
affected by it. Rogers said that the resolution was the outgrowth 
of a situation which had presented itself. Martin suggested that 
the proponents of the resolution present it as an amendment to 
the association constitution. Crosman held that the resolution 
would not be binding because it attempted to deal with a constitu- 
tional matter. He moved to amend Rogers’ motion to provide that 
the resolution be referred to a committee with instructions to 
present an amendment on the subject at the 1937 convention of 
the association. Ellard seconded the motion. Mott raised a point 
of order, stating that the motion to amend contradicted the original 
motion. Crosman replied that it did not, since its effect was to 
keep the proposal alive. President Hyde ruled the motion in order. 
A roll call vote was requested. The vote stood 14 against and 8 
for the motion to refer the resolution. Eight members were absent 
and one was recorded as not voting. The vote then recurred on the 
original motion to adopt the resolution. The motion was approved. 

It was moved by Rogers, seconded by Maurer, that the chair 
entertain nominations to fill the vacancy created as a result of the 
adoption of the resolution. President Hyde ruled the motion out of 
order, holding that no vacancy existed. Casey expressed the view 
that if the resolution had taken effect there should be a vacancy 
in either the presidency-elect or the chairmanship of the Council 
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on Education. Hyde pointed out that the chairmanship of the 
council, the position which President-elect Murphy then occupied, 
is not within the direct control of the association. Since member- 
ship on the council is not affected by the resolution, and the council 
itself controls the chairmanship, he held that the resolution did 
not create a vacancy in the chairmanship. Martin pointed out that 
a resignation from the chairmanship would create a vacancy. Lee 
inquired whether the chairmanship of the council is an office 
beyond the control of the association itself. Herbert verified the 
constitutional provision that the council is empowered to choose 
one of its members as chairman. President Hyde remarked that he 
regarded the action taken as being out of order and in conflict 
with constitutional provisions. Martin said he believed that a 
precedent exists for the holding of more than one major office in 
the association by the same person. Other members of the associa- 
tion, however, were unable to confirm this belief, since it was 
pointed out that Willard G. Bleyer (Wisconsin) did not assume 
the chairmanship of the Council on Education until some years 
after he had been president of the association. Upon motion by 
Benson, seconded by Walker, the executive session was adjourned 
at 2:55 p. m. 


H. H. Hersert, Secretary-Treasurer, 1936 


Proceedings of the American Association 
of Teachers of Journalism 


TWENTY-FoURTH ANNUAL ConvENTION, St. Louis, Mo., 
DeceMBER 30 AND 31, 1936 — January 1, 1937 


HE AMERICAN ASSOCIATION of Teachers of Journalism 

held its twenty-fourth annual convention in St. Louis, Mo., on 
December 31, 1936, and January 1, 1937. Convention headquarters 
were at the Hotel Jefferson, where all the sessions were held. The 
attendance was somewhat less than that of the 1935 meeting, but 
the number of teachers of journalism present was larger than at 
any convention of recent years. Registration fees were paid by 
83 persons, but the total attendance, including speakers, friends of 
members, and other visitors, was 114. These 114 persons were 
classified as follows: Association members engaged in teaching, 80; 
non-member teachers of journalism, 10; former teachers, newspaper 
men (including twelve speakers), wives of members, and others, 
24. The 90 teachers of journalism who attended represented 46 
institutions in 21 states. 

Open sessions of the convention of the American Association of 
Schools and Departments of Journalism, held on Wednesday, 
December 30, were attended by members of this association. The 
opening session of the convention on Thursday morning, December 
31, was preceded by breakfast meetings of several regional groups. 

The convention was called to order in the Crystal Room of the 
hotel at 9:50 a. m. by President Gayle C. Walker (Nebraska). He 
announced the appointment of Miss Frances Hunt (Oklahoma) 
as convention secretary. He then gave the annual presidential 
address (see page 42). 

At the conclusion of the address, President Walker announced 
the appointment of convention committees, as follows: Auditing, 
Miss Helen M. Patterson (Wisconsin), Maynard W. Brown (Mar- 
quette), Raymond B. Nixon (Emory); nominations, J. L. Brumm 
(Michigan), Royal H. Ray (Ohio), C. E. Rogers (Kansas State) ; 
place and time of meeting, Ivan Benson (Southern California) , 
Franklin Banner (Pennsylvania State), Thomas F. Barnhart 
(Minnesota) ; resolutions, H. E. Birdsong (Temple), F. E. Burk- 
halter (Baylor), C. L. Sanders (Iowa). On a special committee to 
clarify the procedure in the election of regional directors, he 
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appointed W. A. Sumner (Wisconsin), Ralph L. Crosman (Colo- 
rado), James E. Pollard (Ohio State). Later, Sumner asked to be 
relieved from service on this committee, and Ralph O. Nafziger 
(Minnesota) was appointed chairman in his place. 

In connection with the committee appointments, Brumm 
inquired of President Walker whether he had appointed members 
from this association on the joint committee on codperation with 
newspaper groups. Walker replied that he had appionted John E. 
Drewry (Georgia) to represent the association on the committee, 
and asked whether the members desired other appointments to be 
made. H. H. Herbert (Oklahoma) stated that this group was 
originally regarded as a joint committee of the two associations. 
Walker then announced that he would make appointments to the 
committee before the end of the convention. Lawrence W. Murphy 
(Illinois) suggested that Walker confer with Grant M. Hyde (Wis- 
consin), chairman of the joint committee, regarding the appoint- 
ments, since it is desirable that the number of teachers on the com- 
mittee should not exceed the number of newspaper representatives. 
Hyde urged that any action in appointing additional members be 
deferred until after the committee’s luncheon meeting at noon. 

Murphy, chairman of the committee on general courses in jour- 
nalism, was called to the chair to preside during the discussion of 
“Interrelations of Professional School, Junior College, and High 
School Courses in Journalism.” The first speaker was Paul B. 
Nelson, editor of the Scholastic Editor, Chicago, who discussed the 
place of journalism in the high school curriculum and said that 
there is no danger of the introduction of professionalism into the 
high school program. A. A. Applegate (Michigan State) presented 
a paper on “The Aims and Goals of State Colleges in Journalism,” 
in which he described differences in the instruction in such institu- 
tions from that in universities and liberal arts colleges. 

Murphy distributed copies of the printed pamphlet containing - 
the classification of colleges in the United States offering non- 
professional and pre-professional instruction in journalism, as pre- 
pared in June, 1936, by the committee of which he is chairman. 
With reference to individual listings, Murphy made various oral 
corrections to be noted on the copies in the hands of members. 
A number of corrections as to specific statements in the pamphlet 
were made from the floor. Murphy announced that the classifica- 
tion, as corrected, will stand as the official pronouncement of the 
association as of the date of the convention. Necessary revisions 
will be made before another edition of the pamphlet is printed. 
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Edward F. Mason (Iowa), member of the committee on general 
courses, distributed mimeographed copies of the committee’s 
“Report on Content for Recommended Courses,” containing 
descriptions of suggested courses in journalism in high schools, 
junior colleges, and “general” colleges. Some textual corrections 
were made in the report. Sanders, Murphy, Norman R. Buchan 
(Butler), Brumm and Byron D. Murray (State Teachers College, 
Moorhead, Minn.) participated in a discussion of the report, par- 
ticularly with reference to the qualifications and attitudes of the 
teachers of journalism in high schools. Murphy invited further 
suggestions, but stated that until modified the report would be 
regarded as representing the views of the association on the sub- — 
jects dealt with. 

President Walker resumed the chair and introduced Walter H. 
Crim, publisher of the Salem (Ind.) Republican-Leader and chair- 
man of the committee on schools of journalism of the National 
Editorial Association. His discussion of “Instruction in Journalism 
and the Press” presented a number of suggestions as to codpera- 
tion between the two groups whereby results beneficial to both 
might be obtained. In a discussion following his address, in which 
Ralph D. Casey (Minnesota), Walker, M. G. Osborn (Louisiana) , 
Sanders, Herbert, Hyde, Murphy, Bruce R. McCoy (Louisiana) , 
and F. L. Mott (Iowa) participated, points touched upon in- 
cluded: The tendency for personnel bureau lists to become loaded 
with the names of persons the schools have had difficulty in placing; 
the lack of foundation for the charge that schools of journalism are 
flooding the field with graduates; the prevailing diversion of prom- 
ising graduates into vocations other than journalism proper; the 
failure of schools to direct the training of their students so as to 
prepare them for newspaper positions in which a shortage of com- 
petent help exists; the lack of basis for the contention that the 
growing output of the schools has resulted in a lowering of news- 
paper salaries, in view of the fact that low salaries prevailed long 
before the schools entered the field of training students. 

Because of illness, E. H. Harris, publisher of the Richmond 
(Ind.) Palladium and director of the American Newspaper Pub- 
lishers’ Association, who was on the program to discuss coépera- 
tion with the press, was unable to be present. 

The program continued with an address, “Propaganda Tech- 
nique in the 1936 Presidential Campaign,” by Casey. President 
Walker explained that other engagements had prevented Charles 
Michelson, director of publicity for the Democratic National Com- 
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mittee, from attending the convention and giving a tentatively 
scheduled address on the work of his organization in the 1936 
presidential campaign. 

The morning session was adjourned at 12:50 p. m. The joint 
committee on codperation of schools of journalism and newspaper 
groups held a luncheon meeting during the noon intermission. 


HE AFTERNOON SESSION was called to order at 2 o’clock 

by President Walker. An address, “Journalism and Radio—A 
Crisis,” by George Henry Payne, member of the Federal Communi- 
cations Commission, Washington, D. C., in Mr. Payne’s absence 
was read by Blair Converse (Iowa State) . 

At 2:30 o’clock the afternoon session was interrupted to permit 
the holding of a special executive session of the American Associa- 
tion of Schools and Departments of Journalism. When this meeting 
was adjourned at 2:55 o’clock, the program was resumed with an 
address, “Mastering the Second Fiddle,” by William T. McCleery, 
executive editor in charge of the feature service of the Associated 
Press, New York. He described news features and feature pictures 
as the “second fiddle” in daily journalism and enumerated some of 
the newer elements in editorial technique now being applied in this 
field. 

The afternoon program was continued at 3:35 o’clock with three 
roundtables for special-interest groups. The first, presided over 
by A. Clarence Smith (Oklahoma), dealt with “News Photog- 
raphy” and was attended by more than thirty persons. The first 
address was made by George Yates, head of the photographic 
department of the Des Moines (Iowa) Register and Tribune, on 
the subject, “Forty Thousand News Pictures a Year.” He described 
the Des Moines papers’ organization for getting and processing 
news pictures. A paper on “Viewpoints in Teaching News Photog- 
raphy,” given by Mason, summarized his experience in organiz- 
ing and conducting such a course in the University of Iowa. The 
topic, “Shall It Be Leica, Graflex, or Brownie?” discussed in a 
paper by Leo W. Allman (Wichita), dealt with the merits and 
appropriate uses of several types and makes of camera. A paper 
by C. R. F. Smith (Louisiana), entitled “Photographs and the 
Smaller City Daily,” recounting the author’s experiences in news 
photography on the Grants Pass (Ore.) Daily Courier in the sum- 
mer of 1936, was read in his absence by Floyd G. Arpan (North- 
western). In connection with the roundtable, an exhibit of news 
pictures from press services, syndicates, and schools of journalism 
had been arranged in the conference room. 
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A second roundtable on “Journalism Abroad” was conducted 
under the chairmanship of Benson. Hyde discussed “The Press in 
the Orient,” as observed on a tour some years ago. A paper by 
Roy L. French (Southern California) on “Press and Government 
in Germany,” which was read in his absence by Benson, was a 
summary of German press conditions as he found them on a trip 
made in the summer of 1936 as a fellow of the Oberlander Trust. 
O. W. Riegel (Washington and Lee) contributed a paper on “The 
Foreign Press and the War Crisis,” in which recent European 
events were commented upon. “Press Laws and Censorship in 
Foreign Countries,” summarizing conditions in this field in Euro- 
pean, Asiatic and South American nations, was the subject of a 
paper presented by E. W. Sharp (Missouri). A comparison of the 
European with the American press, under the title, “A Few Good 
Things From Europe,” was made by R. R. Barlow (Illinois). A 
paper entitled “American News on Europe’s Front Pages” was 
presented by V. Royce West (Omaha) as a commentary on the 
attitude of European newspapers toward events in America. About 
twenty persons attended this roundtable. 

A third roundtable on “Codéperation With the Press” was con- 
ducted with Osborn as chairman. Barnhart discussed types of 
coéperative activity engaged in by members of the Minnesota 
teaching staff. Charles L. Allen (Illinois) described codperative 
methods he has found effective. McCoy stressed the need of 
research in uncovering and correlating material of value to news- 
paper publishers in their business operations. Charles W. Keller 
(Missouri) , field representative of the Missouri Press Association, 
Columbia, and Walter H. Crim, Salem, Ind., closed the discussion 
with brief talks. Fifteen teachers attended this conference. 

The roundtables concluded the convention program for the day. 
In the evening about forty-five members of the association and 
their guests attended a New Year’s Eve banquet in the Ivory 


Room of the hotel. The banquet was followed by entertainment 
and dancing. 


ON FRIDAY MORNING, January 1, at 9:30 o’clock the con- 
vention was resumed with three roundtables in conference 
rooms of the hotel. The first of these, on “Business Management,” 
was directed by Frank Thayer (Wisconsin). J. A. Swan, in charge 
of promotion for the Des Moines (Iowa) Register and Tribune, 
in a paper entitled “Sauce for the Goose Is Sauce for the Gander,” 
described the promotion methods in use on his papers, carrying 
forward the idea that an enterprise that derives most of its income 
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from advertising should make extensive use of advertising to sell 
its wares to the public. Allen, in a paper on “Methods of Teaching 
Accounting and Cost-Finding in Journalism Courses,” described 
his procedure in giving instruction in these subjects at the Univer- 
sity of Illinois. Keller of the Missouri Press Association discussed 
the topic, “Newspapers Face New Business Problems.” Pollard out- 
lined “Circulation Department Opportunities for Journalism Grad- 
uates,” giving the results of a survey of opinions on this subject 
gathered from representative newspapers in different parts of the 
country. In his talk on “Stimulating the Teaching of Advertising,” 
Barnhart stressed the value of practical newspaper assignments 
and projects as demonstrated in the instruction being given at 
Minnesota. E. K. Johnston (Missouri) closed the discussion period 
with a brief talk on “Teaching Methods in Advertising Promotion.” 
Eighteen teachers attended the roundtable. _ 

A second conference, attended by more than thirty persons, was 
devoted to “New Teaching Techniques.” It was directed by Nixon. 
William E. Hall (Toledo) in a discussion of “New Approaches in 
Teaching Reporting,” stressed the need of injecting informality 
into the instruction of reporters. “A Workbook for Journalistic 
Writing,” consisting of stories, clippings, a progress check-sheet, 
snapshots, and other novel features, was described by George H. 
Holmes (Iowa State Teachers College). A project in teaching 
journalistic ethics by debates was explained by Mason, who has 
employed the method with success at Iowa. Nixon described a 
plan for comprehensive examinations in use in Emory University, 
pointing out that it has resulted in an improvement of scholar- 
ship. In the absence of one of the speakers, L. Niel Plummer (Ken- 
tucky) , Nixon distributed copies of a summary of the topic, “Rat- 
ing Students for Prospective Employers,” explaining an experiment 
undertaken at Kentucky to measure students’ aptitude and 
promise of success in journalism. Several speakers scheduled on the 
roundtable program were unable to be present. 

A third roundtable, on “Radio,” was held under the direction 
of Elmo Scott Watson (Northwestern). “Rewriting News for the 
Radio,” by E. L. Brant, United Press central division radio editor, 
Chicago, was a discussion of technical problems involved in prepar- 
ing news broadcasts. Sanders described the plan of conducting all- 
student news broadcasts at the University of Iowa. A paper on 
“Radio News Instruction at the University of Missouri” was read 
by Gerald P. Overton (Missouri). It described the details of a 
newly undertaken experiment in teaching, made possible through 
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the codperation of the St. Louis Star-Times station, KFRU, at 
Columbia. Mrs. Walter Williams, St. Louis, Mo., discussed “Train- 
ing for Radio Work” in the light of her experience in script-writing 
for radio audiences. J. Edward Gerald (Missouri), now of the St. 
Louis Star-Times, gave the closing talk of the roundtable. About 
twenty teachers were present. 

At 12:25 p. m., following the adjournment of the roundtables, 
a business session of the association for the election of officers was 
held in the Crystal Room, with President Walker in the chair. 

Rogers, reporting for the nominating committee, presented the 
list of nominees: President, Blair Converse (Iowa State) and 
J. Willard Ridings (Texas Christian University); vice president, 
Edward N. Doan (Kansas) and O. W. Riegel (Washington and 
Lee); secretary-treasurer, H. H. Herbert (Oklahoma). Osborn 
moved that the secretary be instructed to cast a unanimous ballot 
for Herbert for secretary-treasurer. Mott asked that the motion be 
amended to include an expression of the association’s gratitude 
for his efforts as secretary-treasurer. The motion, seconded by 
Birdsong, was approved. President Walker appointed Mason and 
Victor R. Portmann (Kentucky) to act as tellers in the balloting. 
The result of the vote on the other officers, announced by Walker, 
was as follows: President, Converse; vice president, Riegel. 

Sanders reported that he had been requested by the members 
of the roundtable on radio to ask the association to arrange for the 
appointment of a delegate to attend the annual conference on edu- 
cational broadcasting to be held in the fall of 1987. Upon motion 
of Sanders, seconded by Watson, the president-elect was authorized 
to appoint a delegate to represent the association. 

The morning session was adjourned at 12:50 p. m. 

Thirty-eight members and guests attended a joint luncheon of 
the two associations held at 1:15 p. m. The speakers at the 
luncheon were Casper S. Yost, editor of the editorial page of 
the St. Louis Globe-Democrat, who spoke on “The Ethics of 
Journalism,” and Charles G. Ross, editor of the editorial page of 
St. Louis Post-Dispatch, who spoke informally on the development 
of schools of journalism. Questions on editorial writing and policy 
were raised by Paul J. Thompson (Texas), Ernest Bennett 
(Kansas State Teachers College), George R. Rinehart (West 
Virginia) , Barlow, and Buchan, on which the speakers commented 
informally. The newly chosen presidents of the two associations 
were presented to the group— President-elect Murphy of the 
A.AS.DJ. by President Hyde, and President-elect Converse of the 
A.A.T.J. by President Walker. 
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HE AFTERNOON SESSION was called to order at 2:55 

o’clock by President Walker, who called Vice President Watson 
to the chair. In doing so, he expressed his appreciation of the work 
performed by Watson for the association. 

An address, “The American Newspaper Guild,” was given by 
Julius H. Klyman, of the editorial staff of the St. Louis Post-Dis- 
patch, national vice president of the Guild. His discussion of the 
progress of the Guild was followed by a question period, in which 
inquiries raised by Barlow, J. W. Piercy (Indiana), Converse, 
Rinehart, Bennett, Burkhalter, Birdsong, and Portmann were 
answered by the speaker. 

“The Alumni Program of Sigma Delta Chi” was the topic of 
an address by Irving Dilliard, of the editorial staff of the St. Louis 
Post-Dispatch, vice president in charge of alumni affairs of Sigma 
Delta Chi. He pointed out the absence of conflict between the aims 
of Sigma Delta Chi and the Guild, and said that the fraternity has 
many members not eligible for Guild membership. Watson, national 
secretary of the fraternity, joined in the discussion, pointing out 
ways in which Sigma Delta Chi is seeking to be of service to the 
profession. Barnhart questioned the desirability of promoting an 
alumni rather than an undergraduate program. 

A paper, “Measuring Public Opinion,” by Dr. George Gallup, 
director of the American Institute of Public Opinion, New York, 
was read in Gallup’s absence by E. H. Ruby (Drake). 

The final business session of the convention was called to order 
at 4:30 p. m. by President Walker. 

The report of the editor of the JourNALISM QUARTERLY was 
presented in abbreviated form by Casey. Upon motion of Drewry, 
seconded by Mott, the report was approved, except as to the finan- 
cial statement, which had been referred to the auditing committee. 

The annual report of the secretary-treasurer, which was given in 
abbreviated form by Herbert, is as follows: 


Membership.—The steady growth of the association is manifested this year in a 
substantial increase in membership. The total number of members is greater than at 
any time in association history. Offsetting a loss of eight members, there has been 
a gain of twenty-four members. Losses were sustained as follows: Dropped for non- 
payment of dues, 8; resigned, 8; deceased, 2. The resignation were those of William 
E. Lowry, Montgomery, Ala., Sister Mary Clare, South Euclid, Ohio, and Dr. Helen O. 
Mahin, Battle Ground, Ind., all of whom have given up teaching for the present. The 
deceased members and dates of their deaths were Rev. John Danihy, S. J. (Creighton), 
February 14; Miss Helen Zene Wortman (Mary Hardin-Baylor College), July 25. 

Gains in membership were made as follows: New members for 1936 obtained at 
the 1985 convention, 8; new members for 1986 added during the year, 12; new mem- 
bers for 1987 added in December, 8; former member reinstated, 1. The present active 
membership, including the recent additions, is 244. (To this number may be added ten 
new members gained at this convention, but not counted in the year’s report.) 
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The number of members dropped from the roll for non-payment of dues is con- 
siderably less than that of last year. Of the seven members so dropped, five were 
reinstated before the end of the year. 

Of the 244 members, 214 are men and 80, or 12 per cent, are women. After show- 
ing a slight increase last year (to 18 per cent), the percentage of women has declined 
1 per cent this year. Of the total membership, 107, or slightly less than 44 per cent, 
are identified with institutions constituting the American Association of Schools and 
Departments of Journalism. In 19384 and 1935 the percentage was 45 per cent, and 
in 1933 it was 47 per cent. 

Collection of dues in 1936 was less satisfactory than in 1935. Up to December 28 
the number of members whose dues were unpaid was 88, in comparison with 32 at a 
corresponding date last year, and 75 in 1984. Of the 88 who were in arrears on 1936 
dues, 8 were also in arrears for 1985. (Of the 88 in arrears prior to the convention, 35 
have since paid back dues, reducing the delinquent list to 48.) Names of those in 
arrears for a year or more are dropped from the JournNaLism QuarTerLy mailing list, 
but they are carried for a year longer on the membership roll. 

Correspondence.—The amount of mail dispatched from the secretary-treasurer’s 
office was less than that of 1985. A total of 1,457 pieces of mail was cleared, dis 
tributed as follows: Letters to officers, other members, and non-members, 136; replies 
to commercial inquiries, 28; letters requesting directory and survey information, 506; 
November 25 Journalism News Bulletin, 387; December 15 News Bulletin, 400. 

Finances.—Expenditures during the year were kept well within the revenue 
received. Receipts from registration fees at the Washington convention furnished added 
income which enabled the association to meet the cost of printing 1,000 copies of the 
classification report of the committee on general courses in journalism. Two numbers 
of the Journalism News Bulletin were issued at a cost of $27.51. A saving in conven- 
tion expense, made possible through the efforts of President Walker, enabled the 
association to close the year with a balance of $37.88, of which $18.50 is payable to the 
JouRNALISM QuarTEeRLYy. The detailed financial report is as follows: 


FINANCIAL REPORT FOR 1936 
Receipts 

Convention registration fees of 98 

1984 dues payments of 5 members 

1985 dues payments of 18 members 

1986 dues payments of 100 members 

1987 dues payments of 15 members 

Expenditures, 1936 

Jan. 10—Kenneth E. Olson, postage, telegrams, and incidental expenses 
in arranging convention program 

Apr. 22—Ralph D. Casey, Journatism QuarTERLY apportionment 

July 2—Pontiac (Ill.) New Review, printing 1,000 copies of report on 
classification of colleges offering instruction in journalism 

Oct. 1—Peerless Printing Co., stationery for officers 

Dec. 22—Lawrence W. Murphy, expenses on trip to St. Louis to make 

Dec. 22—Ralph D. Casey, JouRNALISM QUARTERLY apportionment 

Dec. 28—H. H. Herbert, reimbursement for expenditures during year on 
materials, labor, and postage for Journalism News Bulletin and 
postage on current correspondence 

Dec. 28—Peerless Printing Co., convention programs and receipt-ticket 
forms for convention registration 

Dec. 80—St. Louis Button Co., name badges and cards for convention 
delegates 

Dec. 30—Gayle C. Walker, travel, postage, telegrams, and incidental 
expenses in arranging convention program 10.00 $470.08 
Balance on hand, December 31, 1986........ $ 37.83 
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Account With JournNALIsM QUARTERLY, 1936 


Due the Quarrerty for share of 1986 dues collected in 1935 
Due the Quarterty for share of 1984 dues collected in 1936 
Due the Quarrerty for share of 1985 dues collected in 1936 


Due the Quarrerty for share of 1936 dues of 100 members 
Due the Quarrerty for share of 1937 dues collected in 1936 
1936 


Apr. 22—Paid Ralph D. Casey on QuarTerty account 

Dec. 22—Paid Ralph D. Casey on QuarTeRLy account 
Balance unpaid, December 81, 1936 

Approved, December 81, 1986: 


Raymonp B. Nrxon, 
Maynarp W. Brown, 


4 Auditing Committee. 
PROPOSED BUDGET FOR 1987 


On hand, January 1, 1987 


Receipts from registration fees, 1986 convention 
1986 dues of 50 members 
1987 dues of 200 members 


Due JouRNALISM QUARTERLY On 1987 dues collected in 1936 
Apportionment to QuarTerty for 1936 dues paid in 1987 
Apportionment to Quarrerty for 200 dues payments 
Current expenses of the association, 1987 x $818.50 
Estimated balance on hand, December 81, 1937 $ 51.83 
H. H. Hersert, Secretary-Treasurer, 1936 


Upon motion of Birdsong, seconded by Watson, the report was 
approved, except as to the financial statement, which had been 
referred to the auditing committee. 

Miss Patterson reported for the auditing committee that it had 
examined the financial statements and records of the secretary- 
treasurer for the past year and of the editor of the JouRNALISM 
QuaRTERLY for the years 1935 and 1936, and had found them to be 
accurate and in good order. She moved the adoption of the commit- 
tee’s recommendation that the financial reports be approved. The 
motion, seconded by Crosman, was approved. 

President Walker called for reports of the regional directors of 
the association. Pollard reported that the Middle West group had 
held a well-attended meeting on May 16-17, 1936, at St. Charles, 
Ill. In the absence of Ridings, Herbert reported for the Southwest 
group, stating that the members had held a meeting in connec- 
tion with the Southwestern Journalism Congress at the University 
of Oklahoma, April 17-18, 1936. The other regional directors were 
not present. 

Allen, after discussing the trend in recent years toward the 
maintenance of a closer contact between teachers of journalism and 
the newspaper organizations of the country, moved that President 
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Walker appoint a committee from this association, consisting of 
any desired number of persons representing institutions which have 
established relations with state, regional, or national newspaper 
associations, to work with the A.A.'S.DJ. committee on codpera- 
tion of schools of journalism and newspaper groups. The motion, 
seconded by Portmann, was approved. 


Birdsong presented the report of the resolutions committee, as 
follows: 


(1) Whereas, The program of the twenty-fourth annual convention of the Ameri- 
can Association of Teachers of Journalism has provided a well-rounded series of inter- 
esting and constructive discussions of practical problems, be it 

Resolved, That the association hereby extends its sincere thanks to the officers of 
the association, to the committee on arrangements, to the speakers, and to all others 
who assisted in planning and conducting the meetings. 

(2) Whereas, Death has taken from the roster of members of the American Asso- 
ciation of Teachers of Journalism Father John Danihy, S. J., dean of the School of 
Journalism of the Creighton University, and Miss Helen Zene Wortman, head of the 
Department of Journalism of Mary Hardin-Baylor College, be it 

Resolved, That the association takes this opportunity to pay tribute to their memory 
and to express appreciation of their contributions to the teaching of journalism. 

(3) Whereas, The death of Marlen E. Pew removed from the ranks of American 
journalism one of its ablest editors and one of the sincerest friends and wisest coun- 
selors of teachers of journalism, be it 

Resolved, That this association hereby expresses its deep sense of loss in his 
passing. 


The resolutions were submitted separately and in each case 


Birdsong moved the adoption of the resolution. The motion to 
adopt the first resolution, seconded by Luxon, was approved. The 
motion to adopt the second resolution, seconded by Crosman, was 
approved. The motion to adopt the third resolution, seconded by 
Benson, was approved. 

Nafziger, reporting for the special committee on procedure in 
the election of regional directors, said the committee had con- 
sidered whether it would be desirable to have the election of 
regional directors at the time of the annual convention in order to 
make their terms of office co-terminal with those of the other asso- 
ciation officers, but had decided that it would be better to permit 
the groups to choose directors annually at such times as they found 
convenient. The committee therefore recommended the continu- 
ance of the present practice in the election of regional directors. 
Upon motion of Nafziger, seconded by Luxon, the report of the 
committee was adopted. 

Hyde gave an informal report of the joint committee on coéper- 
ation with newspaper groups, supplementing a similar report given 
at the A.A.S.D.J. executive session on December 30. His motion to 
adopt the report, seconded by Murphy, was approved. 


‘ 
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President Walker announced the appointment of the A.A.TJ. 
committee on codperation with newspaper groups, as follows: 
Charles L. Allen (Illinois), John H. Casey (Oklahoma), Wesley 
H. Maurer (Michigan), Bruce R. McCoy (Louisiana), Curtis D. 
MacDougall (Northwestern), C. E. Rogers (Kansas State) . 

Allen moved that the officers of the association be authorized 
to make proper expenditure of funds to provide for carrying on 
the work of the committee. The motion was seconded by Barlow. 
In the discussion, Birdsong suggested that representation be given 
on the committee to non-A.AS.D.J. institutions. He moved to 
reconsider the adoption of the motion whereby the committee was 
created and urged that the matter be considered for a year before 
action is taken. The motion was seconded by Murphy. After some 
discussion, Birdsong, with the consent of his second, withdrew the 
motion to reconsider, in order to permit a vote on the Allen motion 
to provide funds for the committee’s work. The Allen motion, 
which was then voted upon, was approved. President Walker 
announced a change in the appointments to the committee on 
coéperation, substituting the name of Birdsong for that of Casey. 

President Walker expressed his thanks to the other association 
officers and to the convention secretary, Miss Hunt, for their serv- 
ices. 

Benson, reporting for the committee on place and time of meet- 
ing, which had acted in conjunction with a corresponding com- 
mittee of the American Association of Schools and Departments of 
Journalism, presented a recommendation that the association 
accept the invitation of Ohio State University and Columbus, Ohio, 
to hold the convention in Columbus and that the dates of the con- 
vention be December 28, 29 and 30, 1937. He moved the adoption 
of the report. The motion, seconded by Drewry, was approved. 

President Walker escorted President-elect Converse to the ros- 
trum and presented him to the convention. Converse spoke briefly. 
The convention approved a motion to adjourn, at 5:30 p.m. 

On Saturday, January 2, a group of about twenty teachers went 
to Columbia, Mo., by motorbus to visit the University of Missouri 
School of Journalism and inspect the newly completed Walter 
Williams Hall. Dean Frank L. Martin and members of the journal- 
ism faculty acted as hosts. The visitors were guests of the school 
at a luncheon at the Hotel Tiger in Columbia, and returned to 
St. Louis in the afternoon. . 

H. H. Hersert, Secretary-Treasurer, 1936 


